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This Society has been started in order to render accessible 
to students the rich stores of the earliest Buddhist literature 
now lying unedited and practically unused in the various 
MSS. scattered throughout the University and other Public 
Libraries of Europe. 

The historical importance of these Texts can scarcely be 
exaggerated^ either in respect of their value for the history 
of folk-lore, or of religion, or of language. It is already 
certain that they were all put into their present form within 
a very limited period, probably extending to less than a 
century and a half (about B.C. 400-250). For that period 
they have preserved for us a record, quite uncontaminated 
by filtration through any European mind, of the every-day 
beliefs and customs of a people nearly related to ourselves, 
just as they were passing through the first stages of civiliza- 
tion. They are our best authorities for the early history of 
that interesting system of religion so nearly allied to some 
of the latest speculations among ourselves, and which has 
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influenced so powerfully, and for so long a time, so great 
a portion of the human race — the system of religion which 
we now call Buddhism. The sacred books of the early 
Buddhists have preserved to us the sole record of the only 
religious movement in the world's history which bears any 
close resemblance to early Christianity. In the history 
of speech they contain unimpeachable evidence of a stage 
in language midway between the Yedic Sanskrit and the 
various modem forms of speech in India. In the history 
of Indian literature there is nothing older than these works, 
excepting only the Yedic writings ; and all the later classical 
Sanskrit literature has been profoundly influenced by the 
intellectual struggle of which they afford the only direct 
evidence. It is not, therefore, too much to say that the 
publication of this unique literature will be no less important 
for the study of history, — whether anthropological, philo- 
logical, literary, or religious, — than the publication of the 
Vedas has already been. 

The Subscription to the Society is One Guinea a 
year, or Five Guineas for six years, payable in advance. 
Each subscriber receives, post free, the publications of the 
Society. 

It is hoped that persons who are desirous to aid the 
publication of these important historical texts will give 
Donations to be spread if necessary over a term of years. 



*if* Suhscriptioiis for 1884 are now dtbe^ and it is earnestly requested 
that subscribers mil send in their payments without putting the Chairman 
to the' expense and trouble of personally asking for them. All who can 
conveniently do so should send the Five Guineas for six years, to 
their own benefit and that of the Society also. 
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On coming before the members of the P&li Text Society at 
the commencement of a second year, I have again to con- 
gratulate them on the improved position to which it has 
attained during the last twelve months. The number of 
five-guinea subscribers has risen from 18 to 39, while 
notwithstanding the fact that several of the one-guinea 
subscribers of last year have transferred themselves to the 
higher list, and two of them have transferred themselves to 
the Ceylon local list, yet the number of one-guinea sub- 
scribers in this year's list is greater by two than that in the 
last (75 as against 73). In other words, the number of our 
members in Europe and America has risen from 91 to 114, 
not including two new subscribers who have joined us since 
the beginning of the year 1884. This is so far very satis- 
factory. But it is needless to point out that it is not yet 
enough. We ought to have at least 200 subscribers to place 
the Society on that permanent footing which it so richly 
deserves, and I venture to hope that each of our members 
will feel it to be his duty to spread the knowledge of the 
Society among his acquaintances, and to endeavour to obtain 
new subscribers or new donors. Your chairman's power iu 
this respect has now been exhausted, and it remains for the 
members of the Society to do their part. There must be 
many persons of wealth, known to our members, who would 
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be willing to aid so good a cause if its claims were properly 
put before them. And though those of our members who 
are scholars are also, for that reason, mostly poor in purse, 
they are rich in influence which they can legitimately use. 

Our friends in Ceylon have continued to support our 
undertaking. Four of them are five-guinea subscribers, and 
eighty-seven of them had paid their second subscription 
before the accounts were made up by our honorary local 
agent, the Atapattu Mudaliar of Galle, to whose business 
capacity and public-spirited zeal the Society owes so much. 
The result is that after payment of all the local expenses, 
including purchase of MSS., there is a balance there of 
nearly £90 in favour of the Society. 

To pass now to our this year's publications, we present 
our subscribers with the Thera- and Theri-Gatha, edited by 
Professor Oldenberg and Professor Pischel respectively, the 
latter of whom has been kind enough to draw up the index 
to the whole work. . These ancient hymns contain many 
passages of great beauty and power ; and afford valuable 
evidence of the high ideal of life prevailing among the early 
Buddhists. There seems to be no good reason for doubting 
the tradition which ascribes their composition to different 
members of the Buddhist order ; though the general tone is 
the same throughout, and certain favourite expressions recur 
in hymns attributed to different authors. It is especially 
worthy of notice that several of the most beautiful and 
striking of these poems are said to be, and no doubt actually 
were, the work of women. It is quite justifiable to claim 
the main credit of this remarkable fact for Buddhism. Had 
they not become Bhikkhunls, the gifted authors would not 
have had either the mental stimulus or the literary training 
which enabled them to compose their hymns. But it is 
none the less true that the Theri-G&th& affords fresh proof, 
if such be needed, that the present position of women in 
India is a modem innovation, due in great part to the 
influence of Muhammadanism, and alien to the whole spirit 
of ancient Indian institutions. I would add that it would 
have been impossible for these poems to have been published 
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thus early if it had not heen for the help of the well-known 
native scholar, Subh&ti Unn&nsS of Waskaduwa, who most 
generously sent us on loan, all the way from Ceylon, four of 
his own MSS. 

Dr. Morris gives us this year the Puggala Paftiiatti, the 
first text which has yet been published from the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka, and for that reason alone of great interest 
and value. It has been supposed that the Abhidhamma was 
different from the Dhamma in the sense of being more 
metaphysical. The publication of this text shows that this 
is not the case. It deals exclusively with the ethics of the 
so-called "Excellent Way,'* and contains nothing incon- 
sistent with the no doubt earlier Suttas of the four great 
Kik^yas. It explains a very considerable number of the 
most important technical and figurative expressions used 
of those who are walking along the stages of that Excellent 
Way, and the valuable Index which Dr. Morris has appended 
to his text will enable these explanations to be readily referred 
to and easily used. 

I have in my possession a very excellent MS. of the 
commentary on this book. Our Ceylon contributors do not 
care for extracts only being given from such commentaries. 
They prefer to have the whole work ; the more especially 
as it is precisely those parts of a commentary which a 
European editor is most likely to omit — the exegetical 
parts — ^to which they naturally attach the most importance. 
With this feeling I confess myself to have much sympathy, 
and Dr. Morris and myself intend therefore to edit the whole 
of this commentary unabridged, during this year if possible, 
and if not during next year. 

In another respect the Ceylon scholars object to abridg- 
ments. Professor Oldenberg in his Vinaya, and Dr. Morris 
in the first part of his Anguttara, have put sometimes the 
first letters only, of the words in constantly repeated clauses, 
for the words themselves. To this the Ceylon readers have 
a strong antipathy, which has been brought to my notice 
not only by the Atapattu Mudaliar of Galle, but also by 
other correspondents. The nature of these complaints will 
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appear from the following remarks of Srt SaddhsLnanda 
Thera of Ratgama^ who, with reference to the Anguttara 
(and after praising the size of the letters, atid the form and 
shape of the volume itself, as very satisfactory), goes on to 
say : " The Dhamma, and the Vinaya, and the commentaries 
upon them were recorded in books without any interference 
with the regular succession of words as handed down by the 
Arahats who heard them from the mouth of the Blessed 
One himself, and as preserved at the three Councils of five 
hundred, of seven hundred, and of ten hundred, held subse- 
quent to the Buddha's decease by the pure and learned 
servants of the Samma Sambuddha, presided over T)y the 
Theras Mah& Kassapa, and Sabbakami, and Yasa ; and since 
then also at the Council held during a whole year at the 
Aloka Wih&ra in Ceylon by Arahats who were about 
a thousand in number. On those occasions, for the sake 
of curtailment in passages that were alike, they made 
abbreviations which they designated by letter-signs such 
as 'pe/ And to interfere, either with words or letters, 
otherwise than is done by the pet/t/dlams made use of by the 
Arahats, has frequently been declared to be not good. Apart 
from myself, many learned members of the Order have 
declared to me how much they dislike any such other 
abbreviations. Any manuscript copies made from (printed) 
texts so abbreviated would be at variance with the traditional 
readings. So at page 2, line 15, of the above-named work, 
pariy&diyati is expressed by par^^ and at line 6 samanu- 
passdmi by 8am° ; and often bh° stands where bhikkhave 
should be.'* Now it is even quite open to question whether 
the frequent use of such abbreviations is useful to the 
European reader. It is true that one who is reading 
straight on will know quite well what is meant ; but when 
a student, turning to a passage for reference only, comes 
suddenly upon several successive words so shortened, then 
the mechanical trouble, which the writer has saved himself, 
is transferred to the reader's shoulders, and he is obliged, 
with much loss of time, to look backwards and forwards in 
order to find out what the words, merely suggested and 
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not fully expressed, really are. Whatever they may think 
of this argument, our editors will, I am sure, be quite ready 
to fall in with the very intelligible scruples of our numerous 
subscribers in Ceylon; and will refrain therefore, as far as 
possible, from the use of any other contractions than the 
peyydlamsy as found in the native MSS. 

Our Journal this year comes nearer to what it is intended 
to be than it was last year: and contains a number of original 
papers likely to be interesting to those who wish to under- 
stand the Pali Pitakas. "We have, as before, lists of MSS. in 
Europe ; but these are supplemented by other helps to the 
study of our Pali Texts. Thus Dr. Edward Miiller of Cardiff 
College gives us an independent text, the Khudda- and 
Mula-Sikkh^, which is a kind of summary, in the form 
of a memorta technica, of the Vinaya. It is assigned by 
tradition to a period antecedent to Buddhaghosa (a.d. 377), 
and to two authors (Mah& S&mi for the Khudda and Dhamma 
Siri for the Mula) said to be Bhikkhus then residing at 
Anuradhapura. Dr. Edward Miiller is evidently disposed 
to think that the evidence of the language used in the two 
works is against this tradition, and would rather tend to 
show that they must be assigned to the sixth or even the 
seventh century. On this point it is important to recollect 
the course of the development of Pali Literature in Ceylon. 
Pali was there studied for a long time after the introduction 
of Buddhism merely as a dead language in which the sacred 
books were handed down. The commentaries on those books 
were studied in Sinhalese prose, a line or two of P&li verse 
being introduced here and there at salient points to emphasize 
or sum up the narrative. The chronicles of the Order were 
kept in the same form, and Professor Oldenberg has clearly 
shown how the Dipavansa must have been based on such 
a chronicle preserved in the Mah& Vih&ra at Anur&dhapura. 
That book is very probably, indeed, little more than a 
collection of the "emphatic verses" from the previously 
existing prose chronicle in Sinhalese. It was only with 
Mahan&ma and Buddhaghosa that independent and original 
works were actually composed throughout in P&li. Their 
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successors — ^the authors, for instance, of the J&taka Book, 
and of the Mah&vansa Tika, and of commentaries on the 
Dhammapada, which latter work is not by Buddhaghosa ^ — 
were imitators of their style and method. During this 
period P&li was used in Ceylon very much as Latin was 
before the Reformation in Europe. It had become a culti- 
vated literary language ; and though there was a difference 
between it and the P&li of the Pitakas similar to, though 
less than, the difference between mediaeval and classical 
Latin, still those who used it had a distinct mastery over it. 
We do not know how long this period lasted. The con- 
tinual incursions of the Tamils, the general disorder in the 
kingdom, must have been incompatible with much literary 
effort for a long time before the rise of Paralkrama the 
Great. There is no evidence to show that it lasted for even 
so long as three centuries. With Parakrama's conquest of 
South India a new era began. Sanskrit was much studied ; 
and the influence of Sanskrit becomes plainly perceptible 
in the loss of simplicity and freedom, in the long compounds, 
in the intricate versification, of the Pali works of Cevlon 
authors written after that date. It is needless for the 
purposes of this argument to come any further down : and 
of these three periods, which may be called the memonter 
period, the commentary period, and the Sanskritized period, 
it seems very hazardous to assign the rough and ready 
memorial verses of the Khudda- and Mdla-Sikkha to any 
other than the first. I venture therefore to think that 
the traditional date, about 377 a.d., should be accepted as 
the best working hypothesis for the date of these two 
works. There are enough differences — though these of 
course not on the most vital points — ^between the summary 
in these books and the Vinaya itself to make them of 
considerable interest for the history of the Buddhist Order 
in Ceylon ; and more than enough to justify these few 
remarks. I hope to insert an article in a future number of 
the Journal dealing in detail with these curious differences. 

1 See my ** Buddhist Birth Stories," pp. bdii-lxy. 
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Professor Max Miiller has been kind enough to allow me 
to reprint the very beautiful letter which he wrote to the 
Times on the death of one of our members, the young 
Japanese Buddhist Scholar at Oxford, Kenjiu Kasawara. 
This will I trust become a precedent with us ; and I knew 
Mr. Kasawara well enough to appreciate how well he 
deserves all that his Professor says of him. 

The writer has added a note on certain questions of the 
literary history of early Buddhism, which shows, in the same 
manner as the excursus appended to his Cambridge Lectures 
did, how valuable for the decision of such questions are the 
notices contained in the Chinese Buddhist literature. I 
trust that the whole subject of early Buddhist history 
will be exhaustively dealt with from this point of view 
in a forthcoming work by Mr. Watters, who will perhaps 
touch on some points of it in our next year's issue. 
Already in our present issue the * Notes and Queries' by 
Mr. Bendall show how close is the connection between the 
various literatures of early Buddhism, and the more we know 
of them, the more, I am convinced, will this prove to be the 
case. It will be not the least of the advantages of our Pslli 
Text Society if it should aid the workers in the vast field of 
the history of Buddhism — the history of half the world for 
nearly twenty centuries — to know one another better, and 
appreciate one another's labours more. 

The lists of MSS. given in our present number conclude 
all the great collections. Those in Berlin, and the few in 
the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, will follow in our 
next. We are still much pressed for want of good MSS. of 
the texts we have in hand. I have been fortunate enough to 
commence a correspondence with a gentleman in Burma, 
Mr. P. E. Raven, of the Public Works Department there, 
who has already shown himself to be a good friend to 
scholarship by sending us MSS. of the Patth&na and of the 
Samangala Vil&sin& on the Mah&vagga of the Digha Nikaya, 
and who promises to send us more. The MS. of the com- 
mentary on the Puggala Pannatti, referred to above, arrived 
from Ceylon just in time to enable Dr. Morris to complete 
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his edition of that work for this year. But we want more. 
Our friends in Burma and Ceylon must recollect that three 
or four good and independent MSS. at least are required for 
the proper publication of any one text, and I would repeat 
the appeal made in our last journal for copies of such MSS. of 

T7d&na Fatisambhid^ 

Yimd.na-Yatthu Apad&na 

Peta-vatthu Kathal-vatthu 

Niddesa Vibhanga — and 

Visuddhi-magga Dh&tu-kath&y 

with the respective commentaries upon them. The Atapattu 
Mudaliar of Galle has in this respect, as in so many others, 
been hitherto a good friend to us, and so has Subhiiti 
Unn&nsfe ; but only two others of our subscribers in Ceylon, 
Bulatgama TJnnslns^ and Sri Saddhd.nanda of Eatgama 
(whose remarks I have quoted above, and another letter 
from whom was printed in our Journal for 1882) have 
come forward to help us. 

Our next year's issue will include the Iti-vuttaka, by 
Professor Windisch of Leipzig, and an edition of the Abhi- 
dhammattha Sangaha, and an instalment of at least one of 
the great Nikalyas, besides the subsidiary papers which will 
appear in the Journal. 

T. W. Ehys Davids. 

P.S. Might I venture to ask those yearly subscribers, who 
have not as yet done so, to send in their subscriptions for 
1884 as soon as possible. If they wait till the end of the 
year, the issue of our publications will be again delayed next 
year, as it has been this, by getting in the subscriptions at 
the last moment. Though we have improved in this matter 
upon last year, there is still room for improvement, and this 
assistance is not a great thing to ask from those who, by the 
very fact of their subscribing at all, have shown their in- 
terest in our work. 
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BUDDHISM ; ITS ORIGIN ; HISTORY ; AND DOCTRINES. 

The topic of my discourse this evening is, as you are aware, 
Buddhism, It is a subject of great and peculiar interest. It 
is invested with interest not only because Gdtama effected a 
change of Brahman institutions on Brahman soil — ^not only 
on account of the tendency which his doctrines had to upset 
the social polity of all eastern nations, the system of castes, — 
but also for the most wonderful results which Buddhism has 
effected in the greater part of Asia. Perhaps there is not — 
certainly, there was not, in the whole world a religion of 
human invention, which deserves greater examination than 
Buddhism. It began in the very dawn of history. Its 
history commenced with the very commencement of what 
may be called Chronology. Its era divided the history of the 
East into two parts, just as the Christian era served to divide 
the history of the world.^ Nor is this all the interest which 
attaches to the subject. Buddhism has more than any other 
religion spread amongst men. It is the religion which, 
having been banished from its native land so entirely, that it 
is almost unknown there, has at the present day, upwards of 
2449 years after its first promulgation, a larger number of 

^ Prof. Max Miiller's Sanscrit Lit. p. 35. 
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followers than any other religion on the face of the whole 
earth, and amounting to nearly one-third of the human race.^ 
It is also a remarkable fact as stated by Mr. Hardy that 
" there is no country in either Europe or Asia besides those 
that are Buddhist in which the same religion is now pro- 
fessed that was there extant at the time of the Kedeemer's 
death." 2 

There is a still higher interest connected with the subject, 
when we regard Buddhism as the religion which has forged 
the fetters in which Brahmanism has been bound ; which 
has humanized a great portion of mankind in the East ; and 
which has established its civilizing influence in the greater 
part of Western Asia, and in our own Island. This last was 
the result of the mildness of the doctrines which Buddhism 
inculcates ; and it will be noticed that they prescribe a code 
of morality, superior to every system with which we are 
acquainted, except that of Christianity. 

I shall briefly consider it here in three different points of 
view: — Firsts as to its origin; Seeondly^ its doctrines; and 
Thirdly y its prospects. 

More than five centuries before the manifestation of our 
Saviour in this world, in an *age remarkable for the first 
diffusion and potent influence of distinct religious brother- 
hood, mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies ' ' in the West ; 
when the doctrine of *an infinity of worlds' was taught by 
an Anaximander and a Xenophanes; — when Brahmanism 
had been * reduced from the worship of nature to theism, and 
had declined into scepticism with the learned, and men- 
worship with the vulgar,'* and was through the neglect of 
its professors fast dwindling into decay ;^ — and, at a time 
too, when the Hindoos were marked with the barbarity of 
human sacrifice, various persons in Asia founded religious 



» Sir E. Tennent's Christianity, p. 199. Also M. Troyer's fiajatarangiri, 
399 ; Hardy's East. Mon. p. v. 
> Hardy's East Mon. p. 327. 

• Grote's Greece. 

* Hist, of India, vol. 1, B. 2, c! iy. 
A Baddhayansa. 
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associations proclaiming different doctrines for the salvation 
of man. Some were Digambaras ; and the morality of the 
times suffered them to go about naked. Others were Sve- 
tambaras or those who put on * white garments.' Some were 
fire-worshippers, and others adorers of the sun. Some be- 
longed to the Sanydsi, and others to the Panchat&pa sects. 
Some worshipped Padardnga ; some Jivaka : and others 
Nigantha} The Jainas^ who followed the Ldkdyata, or the 
system of atheistical philosophy taught by Gh&rv&ka, also 
appear to have flourished at this time.^ In addition to these 
Gotama himself enumerates 62 sects of religious Philosophers. 

My limited time, however, does not permit me to dwell 
upon the different doctrines of these sects.^ Suffice it to say 
that about the sixth century before the Christian era, all 
shades of opinion and practices were tolerated: — "The 
broachers of new theories and the introducers of new rites 
did not revile the established religion, and the adherents of 
the old vedic system of elemental worship looked on the new 
notions as speculations they could not comprehend, and the 
new austerities as the exercise of a self-denial they could not 
reach, rather than as the introduction of heresy and schism.'' 
But few of these sects believed in a * first cause ;' and none 
acknowledged a supreme God; — ^therefore they differed in 
this respect from the Brahmans who attributed everything 
to the creative head of Brahmd. or Ishwara. One important 
point of agreement, however, between these Sectarians and 
the Vedic Brahmans was, that none dared to violate the 
Institution of Castes, which all Brahmans regarded as 
sacred. Yet amongst them there were six arch Heretics, 
who regarded not the distinctions which divided men into 
Brahmans, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras; and for the 
simplest of all reasons, that they were themselves of mean 
extraction. 

They preached to the people. They set forth their 



^ See Buddhist Annals in the Bengal As. Soc. Joum. for September, 1837. 
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doctrines. They at first resorted to the most legitimate 
means of conversion, viz. argument and discussion. But 
these, often, were of themselves insufficient, and availed little. 
Something else was required; and that was supernatural 
powers in those who passed for religious teachers. Well- 
versed however in deceit, they found no difficulty in in- 
vention, and in exhibiting supernatural powers. In proof of 
inspiration, to which they laid claim, they declared doctrines 
unintelligible to the vulgar, and above the comprehension of 
the common order of society. As possessing the power of 
tddhi they, like the teacher of Rasselas, often ascended an 
eminence to fly in the air. But, unlike the Abyssinian 
teacher who leaped into the water, upon the strength of his 
wings which sustained him in the water, the Tirta-kas re- 
sorted to other frauds, which they easily practised upon a 
deluded population. Thus they soon became established as 
ArahantaSy at the head of distinct fraternities, having nume- 
rous congregations consisting of thousands of poor deluded 
human beings. 

An account of them may not prove uninteresting, and the 
following compiled from several writers, especially from the 
Saddharmdlankdra, is a brief outline of 



The History of the Six Tirtakas. 

1. One was a half-caste — ^he was bom in a nobleman's 
house, of a girl that was a foreigner. He pretended to be a 
Brahman; and assumed the name of the "twice born." He 
called himself Kasyapa, and received the additional appella- 
tion of Puma, because his birth served to " complete *' the 
number of one hundred slaves in his master's household. 
For the same reason he became a favourite of his lord and 
enjoyed many privileges which his fellow-servants were 
denied. These acts of kindness, however, had a tendency to 
make him indolent and lazy ; and the consequence was that 
his master soon put him to work, and appointed him his 
porter. This situation deprived him of the unlimited liberty 
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which he had previously enjoyed, and he therefore quitted 
the service of his master. In the helpless state in which he 
roamed about the country after his desertion, he was set upon 
by thieves, who stripped him of everything he had, including 
the very clothes on his person. Having, however, escaped 
death, he repaired in a state of perfect nudity to the neigh- 
bouring villages, where poverty led him to practise many 
deceptions on the credulous, until at last he established 
himself as an Ascetic, proclaiming his name to be Puma 
Kasyapa Buddha. Puma, because (he said) he was full of all 
arts and sciences ; Kas^apa, * because he was a Brahman by 
birth;' and Buddha 'because he had overcome all desires 
and was an Arahat/ He was offered clothes in abundance, 
but declined accepting them, thinking that as a Digamhara 
he would be better respected. * Clothes,' said he, 'are for 
the concealment of shame ; shame is the result of sin ; and am 
I have not, since I am a person of sanctity (a rahat) who is 
free from evil desires.' In the then state of society, dis- 
tracted by religious differences, he gained followers, and they 
soon exceeded eighty thousand ! 

" His heresy consisted," says Col. Sykes, on the authority 
of the Chinese Buddhistical Annals, ''in annihilating all 
laws. He admitted neither prince nor subject, neither father 
nor son ; neither rectitude of heart nor filial piety ; and he 
had some mystification about voidy vacuum, or ether being 
paramount." 

2. Makkhall Gdsdld was another sectarian Teacher. He was 
slave in a nobleman's house, and was called Makkhali, after 
his mother ; and by reason of his having been born in a 
gdsdla or ' cow-house,' he received the additional appellation 
gdsdla. One day he followed his master with a large pot of 
oil; and the latter perceiving his servant was on slippery, 
muddy ground, desired him to be on his guard. But not 
listening to his advice, he walked carelessly, and the result 
was that he stumbled upon a stump and fell down with his 
heavy load, breaking the pot of oil. Fearing that his master 
would punish him for his misconduct, G6ssi,la began to run 
away. His master soon pursued him and seized him by his 
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garments, but they loosening G6sdla effected his escape, 
naked. In this state he entered a city and passed for a 
Digambara Jaina, or Buddha, and founded the sect which 
was named after him. "He falsely believed," says Col. 
Sykes, in the same Essay from which I have quoted above, 
"that the good and evil of mankind did not result from 
previous actions, but were accidental. His doctrine, there- 
fore, was that of chance." 

3. Nigantha ndtha puttra was the founder of a third Sect. 
He was the * son ' (puttra) of Ndtha, a husbandman ; and 
because he boasted of an acquaintance with the entire circle 
of the Arts and Sciences, and moreover pretended to have 
destroyed the gantha, the * cores* or * knots' of keles, he was 
called Nigantha^ or Nirgantha, He, too, laid claim to the 
high sanctity of an Arahanta, and preached doctrines, which 
were soon embraced by thousands. He held that it was sin- 
ful to drink cold water, — * Cold water,' he said, ' was imbued 
with a soul. Little drops of water were small souls, and 
large drops were large souls.' He also declared that there 
were three dan das or agents for the commission of sin, and 
that the acts of the body (kdya), of the speech (wdk), and of 
the mind (nana), were three. separate causes, each acting in- 
dependently of the other, " His heresy consisted (says Col. 
Sykes) in maintaining that sins and virtues and good and 
evil equally resulted from destiny ; and that the practice of 
the doctrine could not save any one from his fate." 

4. A fourth was the servant of a noble family. Having 
run into debt, he fled from his creditors, and hp,ving no 
means of livelihood at the village to which he repaired, he 
became a practiser of austerities, aft6r shaving his head, and 
putting on a * mean garment made of hair ; ' from which cir- 
cumstance he received the appellation of Ajita kesakambala. 
Amongst other doctrines which distinguished him from the 
rest of the Titthiyas was that by which he invested the three 
kingdoms of nature with a soul. He held that man and 
beast, and every creeping thing, and fowl of the air, as well 
as all trees and shrubs, had ajivd, or intelligent and sentient 
soul, endued with body, and consequently composed of parts. 
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*The person/ said he, * who took away the life of a being was 
equally guilty with the man who ate the flesh of his dead 
body. One who cut down a tree, or destroyed a creeper, was 
as guilty as a murderer. And he who broke a branch was to 
be regarded as one who deprived another of his limbs. 
These doctrines procured for him many followers, and they 
soon exceeded five thousand ! Col. Sykes says, upon the 
authority already referred to, that this sectarian teacher 
'' maintained that destiny could be forced, namely, that 
happiness could be obtained which did not result from a 
previous existence. The practice of this doctrine consisted 
in wearing coarse garments, tearing out the hair, exposing 
the nostrils to smoke, and the various parts of the body to 
fire; in short, subjecting the body to every kind of cruel 
penance on the conviction that suflerings on earth would 
ensure happiness hereafter.'' 

5. Sanjaya bellathi, who had an awkward-looking head, 
"was also a slave by birth. Obtaining his freedom from his 
master, he applied himself to study ; and when he had be- 
come a great proficient in different branches of learning, he 
proclaimed himself a Buddha, He taught as a distinguishing 
feature in his doctrines, that man in an after-birth would be 
as he is now. ' In the transmigration of the soul,' he said, 
' it assumed the identical bodily form which it had retained 
before death. There could be no change of person. Who- 
soever is now great or mean ; a man or a deva, a biped, a 
quadruped, or a milleped: without feet or hands, or with 
deficient members of the body, will be exactly the same in 
the next birth.' 

According to the Chinese books from which Colonel Sykes 
has quoted, the heresy of this person " consisted in believing 
that it was not necessary to search for the doctrine in the 
sacred book, but that it would come spontaneously when the 
ages of births and deaths had been passed through. He also 
believed that after 80,000 Kalpas the doctrine was obtained 
without effort." 

6. Kdkudha Katyayana was a foundling — the offspring of 
an illicit intercourse. His mother, who was a poor low caste 
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person, had no house to live in, and was delivered of him 
under a Kakudha (Pentaptura Arjuna, Rox.) tree, where 
she left him. A Brahman who picked him up, from thence 
adopted him as his son, and named him Katyayana, with the 
prefix of KakudhUy because he was found under a tree of 
that name. Upon the death, however, of his adopted father, 
Katyayana found himself in difficult circumstances, and re- 
sorted to different means and ways of procuring a livelihood 
— all of which failing, he became an Ascetic, and established 
himself on a large mound of earth, where he preached his 
austerities as a teacher of high sanctity. Like Nigantha- 
nata-putta, Katyayana also declared that cold water was 
imbued with a soul. His heresy, according to the Chinese 
legends, consisted in asserting that some of the laws were 
appreciable by the senses, and some not. 

Whilst such doctrines gained an immense number of fol- 
lowers ; whilst the world was resounding with the noise of 
the philosophy of the Gymnosophists ; whilst Society was 
greatly divided by the dissensions of religionists; — when 
many causes predisposed the public mind to a change; when, 
"through the indolence of the Brahmans, the Vedas and 
their accompaniments had been neglected;"^ and when 
'many people walked about in the world saying Jaw Bnddha, 
I am Buddha, thus assuming the name of the great ;'^ the 
son of a powerful monarch that reigned at Kapilavastu, on 
the borders of Nepal, started as a Buddha, announcing him- 
self as * the true Jaina,' ' the teacher of the three worlds,* 
— 'wiser than the wisest,' and 'higher than the highest;* 
and proclaiming the doctrine of virtue, which soon won its 
way to the hearts of a people ' whose inclinations had already- 
been imbued with admiration of this quality in their own 
ancient system.* 

It has already been stated that he was a prince. That he 
received an education more than suited to his princely rank 



^ Buddhavansa. 
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appears clearly enough from the abstruse doctrines of his 
Philosophy. From his discourses,^ which relate to the Vedas 
and Vedanga, he was doubtless well versed in Brahmanical 
lore. The "sixty-four alphabets'' which he mastered, 
according to the Lalita Vistara (a book of no authority), may 
be more imaginary than real. Yet that he learnt most of the 
Arts and Sciences usually cultivated amongst the Indians 
may be believed. The Buddhavansa refers to his other ac- 
complishments, and in the usual phraseology of Oriental 
exaggeration, he is said to have excelled a Samson in 
-strength. Many of his feats in archery are detailed "in 
proof of his accomplishments in martial deeds.'* They were 
exhibited to prove his right to the hands of " the daughters 
of the proud Sakya tribes."^ 

The period that he passed as a laic was indeed short. Yet 
in that short period of 29 years he had enjoyed life to his 
heart's content. Revelling in the luxuries of the State, 
surrounded by a host of damsels, and attended by his bands 
of female musicians, he dwelt in the three ^palaces adapted 
for the three seasons.* The Mamma of nine stories he occupied 
during one ; the Surama of seven at another ; and the Subha 
of five at a third.^ 

A mind, however, constituted such as Siddharta's was, 
soon became satiated. The sharp edge of enjoyment had been 
speedily blunted. The zest of carnal pleasures had gradually 
subsided. He had not been long a father before he became 
disgusted with life. The form of a decrepit old man, bent 
with age and emaciated by disease, informed him of his own 
future condition. The lifeless body of one who had pre- 
viously moved like himself, reminded him of the uncertainty 
of life, and of his own approaching dissolution. When he 
-was pondering on these things, and the Brahmanical Golden 
rule — that "religious austerity was the summit of ex- 
cellence;"* and the figure of an Ascetic had arrested his 
gaze, — his mind was at once made up to renounce the world, 
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its vanities, and its troubles. He preferred seclusion to the 
ceaseless pleasures of Society ; and the yellow garment of a 
mendicant to the purple robes of state. In his estimation 
* Heaven was superior to a Universal Empire, and the results 
of a Sotapatti to the dignities of the Universe.' ^ 

Whilst, therefore, " his female bands were playing airs on 
musical instruments'' — whilst "the beauties of the S&kya 
tribes were yet hymning forth the canticles of triumph and 
gratulation" — amidst all the enjoyments of life and the 
Oriental sports of the Park ; — when, too, the national festivi- 
ties of the City were in the thick; and when his beloved 
wife had been just delivered of a son — Siddhdrtha departed!^ 
He fled as from a pursuing enemy. He escaped as from a 
huge bda ready to devour him. He fled and embraced 
Ascetism. He became Buddha; and after six years of se- 
clusion, established his religion, which is called his Dhamfnay 
or, as we name it. Buddhism. 

Whilst other Teachers declared ' religious austerity to be 
the height of excellence,' Buddha taught it to consist in 
" Nibban." He set aside animal sacrifices. He held that no 
penance efiaced sin. In his opinion the worship of the Gods 
and Manes availed nothing. With the exception of these 
and a few other matters, however, the Philosophy which 
Gdtama taught was not altogether new. It agreed in most 
essential matters with that of the Brahmans. The Ecclesi- 
astical discipline of the one was equally that of the other — 
and the sameness of doctrine Gdtama traces to a piracy by 
the Brahmans of the doctrines of his predecessor Kassapa, 
and not to ^, plagiarism by himself of Brahmanical doctrines.^ 

Be this, however, as it might, the very doctrines of Gotama 
proclaim the non-existence of dhamma before his advent. In 
the abuddhdt period which preceded his manifestation the 
dhamma had vanished. The agreement, therefore, between 
his doctrines and those of the Brahamans (if we, as we must, 
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divest him of the Inspiration to which he lays claim), leads 
to the irresistible conclusion that (in the language of 
Hodgson) Buddhism '^ arose out of those prior abominations 
which had long held the people of India in cruel vassalage 
to a bloated priesthood/' 

It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that the religion which 
had thus sprung out of Brahmanism soon out-numbered its 
parent. Some of the causes which led to this result demand 
attention. At first, doubtless, the different motives which 
influenced conversions were those common to all countries 
and all nations. "They were (as remarked by Gibbon) often 
capricious and accidental. A dream, an omen, the report of 
a miracle, the example of some priest or hero, the charms of 
a believing wife, and above all, the fortunate event of a 
prayer or vow,''^ served to create a deep and lasting im- 
pression. The Buddhist annals represent Brahmans as 
being "indolent" at this time;^ and we also perceive that 
the public mind was predisposed to a change. The character, 
too, of the individual who preached the new doctrine was not 
without its influence. G6tama was a prince. He was de- 
scended from the renowned S&kya tribe. He was the son of 
a king. He had left the luxuries of a principality for the 
privations of mendicity. He had deserted the throne of a 
king for the pulpit of a monk. Nay, more, he had renounced 
the world to accomplish the salvation of men. He was 
humble in his deportment. He was pious in his conduct. 
BUs admonitions came with the authority of a prince, the 
affection of a parent, and the sincerity of a friend.. Such a 
person was rare — such conduct uncommon. It soon attracted 
attention. It was not only perceptible to the mind, it was 
also seen with the eye, people heard of it with their ears. 
It, therefore, served to them as an " outward sign.'' It was, 
indeed, a * visible power.' It inspired them with confidence. 
It had a powerful influence. 

The example of princes and nobles may also be mentioned. 
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It had its due weight — Yatd rajd tatd prajdh: ^As is the 
King, so are the subjects.'^ This is the case in all countries, 
but peculiarly so with the people of the East. At the first 
dawn of Buddhism they had, as they still have, much in 
common with children. Like children they clung to their 
parental kings. Like children they listened to their parental 
advice. Above all they imitated their example, and embraced 
Buddhism. Other causes conspired to accelerate conversions. 
In the infancy of the Buddhist Church, its founder was not 
scrupulous as to admissions into the priesthood. He per- 
mitted the branded thief as well as *the proclaimed criminal* 
to enter it.^ He drew no distinction between the male and 
the female. He gave admission to the boy as well as the 
adult. He did not insist upon the consent of parents. The 
slave found a retreat in the seclusion of a monastery. Those 
who had been affected with infectious diseases were associated 
with the healthy priests. The priesthood became the refuge 
of those who had been pursued by the fury of creditors. 
The enlisted soldier deserted the service of his country and 
entered the Panna Sdld, It was, however, not till large 
numbers had embraced the new faith, thousands had entered 
the priesthood; and there was therefore not the same ne- 
cessity for unlimited liberality in Ecclesiastical matters, that 
Gdtama laid down various restrictions. It was then, and not 
before, that inquiry was made as to any incurable disease of 
the candidate for Holy Orders. It was then, and not before, 
that regard was had to his being * a free man ' and ' free 
from debt/ It was then, too, that he was required to show 
that he was ' not enlisted as a soldier,' and that ' he had his 
parents' permission to become a recluse.*^ 

Amongst other causes. Religious Toleration, by which the 
Government of Buddhist Monarchs was distinguished, was 
not without its salutary effect on the spread of the new 
religion. That, when Buddhism arose, and kings and princes 
had enlisted their sympathies in its cause, the pre-existing 
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Brahmans and Sectarians were not persecuted, is a fact. 
Every one was allowed the free choice of a creed. No one 
lost a single state privilege; no one was deprived of his caste; 
and no one was subjected to any degradation by reason of 
the faith he preferred. Indeed, no form of faith was made 
the Established Religion. Notwithstanding the predominance 
of Buddhism, the Brahmans, too, enjoyed the free and un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion. It was left unmolested. 
Its forms of worship were not reproached. Its professors 
were not reviled. They were not hindered in the exercise of 
their rites. Even the noisy and turbulent ceremonials of 
their Church received not the impediments created by the 
modern Police Regulations of far more liberal Governments. 
This was not all. Though Buddhism became 'the State 
religion,* yet the services of the Brahmans were not less in 
requisition than before. They were not excluded from their 
wonted avocations. They lost not their civil or political 
power. They still continued the Prdhita ^ Ministers of the 
Sovereign. They performed the greatest of all state cere- 
monies—the Consecration of Kings. They presided over all 
the various universities of the Empire. They were the rdja 
gurus of the kingdom, — the most learned physicians of the 
people ; and the Astrological or Astronomical Professors of 
the state. They received the same respect which was shown 
to the Buddhist priests. The people were enjoined to 'bestow 
gifts on Brahmans as well as on Sramanas.* The Bocks of 
Girnar, Dbali, and Kapurdigiri proclaim to this day the 
religious toleration of Piyadasi, the most powerful and zealous 
of all Buddhist monarchs. 

I have elsewhere expressed a conjecture as to the time 
when this state of things ceased. I shall now proceed with 
the subject, and with another cause for the wide extension of 
Buddhism — the popularity of its doctrines. 

'Universal Equality' is a feeling inherent in the human 
mind. The first approach to a breach of this heavenly right. 
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the slightest deviation from it, socially or politically, creates 
a feeling of uneasiness and even envy. No jealousy is more 
deep rooted or more inveterate than that which is occasioned 
by the deprivation of one's natural right in this respect. 
The feeling of the Indian classes, who were at this time 
bound hand and foot by a horrid system of caste by Brah- 
manical exclusiveness, may be easily conceived. All felt 
the deep degradation of their position, except the highest 
class of the highest caste. All, except that class, eagerly 
looked for emancipation. All, therefore, except that class, 
hailed with no ordinary feelings of pleasure the doctrine of 
Universal Equality which Gdtama preached. All with that 
single exception at first regarded the preacher as a bene- 
factor, and his doctrine with admiration. But when those 
doctrines had been actually reduced to practice ; when they 
saw the Kshetriya princes associated with Brahman con- 
verts — the Vaisya traders with the Sudra outcasts ; and that 
all were placed upon the same level, subject to the same laws 
and in the enjoyment of the same privileges, the people re- 
ceived their benefactor with love, and made him an object of 
superstitious admiration. No wonder, then, that his religion 
was soon embraced by millions. 

The last, though not the least cause which led to conver- 
siom was the mildness of G6tama's dhamma ; and this leads 
to the second head of my discourse. 

II. — The Doctrines op Buddhism. 

But before I proceed to give you a popular account of 
them, permit me to say a few words against a commonly 
received error — that Buddhism sanctions Idol worship. It is, 
indeed, remarkable that no religion in the world, that we are 
aware of, originated in the worship of idols. The Greeks, it 
is believed, at first worshipped *an invisible God/ The 
ancient Persians * thought it impious to exhibit the Creator 
under a human form.*^ The Jews originally had "no other 
Gods " but Jehovah, whom they were interdicted from repre- 

1 Macaulay's Essays, p. 10. 
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senting by "any graven image, or the Kkeness of any thing." 
The primary doctrine of Brahmanism was "the unity of 
God," "whom they worshipped without a symbol." Budd- 
hism, too, gave no sanction to idol worship. Its introduction 
was long after the death of Gdtama. In all countries, and 
amongst all nations, it originated from a desire to transfer 
from the mental to the natural eyes the sight of the object 
of adoration. 

Man wants more than abstraction. He understands not 
mere verbiage, without an image to represent the idea 
conveyed by language. He desires (in the language of 
Mahindu) *to have an object whom he could salute, before 
whom he could prostrate himself, at whose presence he could 
rise, and to whom he could pay reverent attention.' 

It is in the very nature of man to long for a leader, and to 
set up a chief. The more ignorant the community, the 
greater is the desire manifested in this respect. As a child 
lives in the trust of that security which parental protection 
affords, so does the ignorant man look for the prop and sup- 
port of a leader. Hence, the monarchical is the form of 
government which meets with general approbation. The 
author of our being saw this, when He promised " to dwell 
among the children of Israel," and "went before them by 
day in a pillar of cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire," and 
when, too, He promised His presence "whenever two or 
three meet in His name." This inherent feeling of de- 
pendence on a higher being is evidenced by the fact that the 
Israelites, treated as they were by the Almighty, could not 
bear the prolonged absence of their leader, and longed for 
"gods which should go before them." In our own Island, 
after the Singhalese had deposed their King, and Ceylon had 
been placed under the Sovereign of England, whom they 
never saw, their uneasiness was great indeed. They wanted 
some one to be their leader, and a small section of misguided 
Kandians set up a thief as their king.^ They preferred a 
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vagabond whom they saw, to the Queen of England, or her 
representative, whom thet/ had never seen. This feeling is, 
however, not confined to the State. It equally extends to 
the Church. The human mind yearns after some "visible and 
tangible object of worship." It loves to retain some relic of 
those whom it adores. As a mother would often retain a 
lock of hair of a deceased child, or a lover preserve as a token 
of remembrance sOme little trinket of her who inspired him 
with love, so the votaries of deities, the enthusiastic followers 
of religious teachers, upon the reflection that the object of 
their worship was no more and could not be seen, have 
"substituted visible for invisibk objects.'* Thus the Greeks 
created innumerable gods and goddesses. The Persians 
transferred their worship from Hhe supreme mind' to the 
*lamp of day.' The Brahmans have formed 330,000,000 ^ 
deities, around whom they could bum incense. The Jews 
*fell down and worshipped a molten calf.' Even into the 
churches of Jehovah the 'jealous God,' did His followers 
introduce idols of the Virgin Mother, and the representatives 
of Saints. Nor were the Buddhists an exception to the rule. 
Upon the death of the Sage, his followers preserved his bones 
and teeth. This they did at first from no other feeling than 
that which is common in the human breast — chittan pasd- 
dessanti — * to cause the mind to be composed.'* All Buddhist 
countries vied with each other in the collection of the Relics. 
A lock of his hair and his givatta^ were enshrined at Mahi- 
yangana. Asdka built 84,000 monuments embodying the 
sacred relics. It was these that Mahindo characterized as 
Buddha himself, when he said, Mah& rdjsl, our divine teacher 
has long been out of our sight ; for, said he, ' whenever his 
sacred relics are seen our vanquisher himself is seen.' * What 
was seen with the eye was the better fixed in the mind. The 
outward and visible signs were tokens of an inward and in- 
tellectual idea of the object of adoration. 
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But Buddhism does not recognize Image- worship. Al- 
though the Chinese and Ceylon Buddhists have a legend to 
the effect that whilst Gdtama was alive, a Pilime statue of 
that Sage was made by the orders of the King of K6sala ; 
and although the Tibetan annals speak of Gotama having 
expatiated upon the advantages arising from laying up his 
image ;^ and although Divya Avaddna of the Nipal collection 
gives a story as to Gdtama's having recommended Bumbi 
S4ra to send a portrait of the Sage to Budray&na, King of 
E6ruka;* yet all this is regarded by the intelligent portion 
of the Buddhists in Ceylon as unfounded on fact ; and there- 
fore an invention of later times. A careful examination of 
Buddhist doctrines furnishes us with no authority at all for 
image worship ; all that Gdtama left behind, as a substitute 
for himself after death, being his own doctrines the dhamma. 
His words were, * Anando, let the Dhamma and Vinat/a, which 
have been propounded to and impressed on thee by me, stand 
after my demise in the place of thy Teacher.' ^ Yet the 
prevalence of image worship is great indeed in Buddhistical 
countries. When it was first introduced among the Budd- 
hists of India and Ceylon does not clearly appear, but from 
the conduct of Asoka, who recognizes nothing of the kind in 
his-Pillar Inscriptions, we may conclude that image worship 
was an innovation introduced at a period later than the date 
of the Inscriptions. The earliest mention of images in 
Ceylon is in the Mihintali Inscription of 241 a.d., which 
speaks of "image houses." Two hundred years afterwards, 
410 A.D., Fa Hian saw "an image of blue Jasper in the 
Temple at Anuradhapura." There is, however, much reason 
to believe that the images which were introduced into the 
Buddhist temples had not been originally intended for 
worship, any more than the statues of kings which were 
anciently placed side by side with the idols of Buddha and 
the devas. Speaking of these statues, says Colonel Forbes, 



1 As. Res., XX. p. 476. ^ Life in Ancient India, p. 272. 

3 Sumangala Yuasini ; See £. J. vol. vi. p. 512. 
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* In the Mah& rflja Vihdra there are upwards of fifty figures 
of Buddha, most of them larger than life ; also a statue 
of each of the devas, Saman, Vishnu, N&ta, and the 
devi Pattani, and of two kings Valanganhahu and Kirti 
Nimnga.^ 

The period, then, at which the pre-existing idols became 
objects of worship was probably the time when Brahmanical 
rites became blended with those of the Buddhist Church — 
when she came to recognize the Samyak Dristi gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon — when she built temples for the worship of 
Vishnu — when she built an idol of him whom she considered 
" a supporting deity " of G6tama — and when she commenced 
to make offerings to his idol, which stood alongside of 
Buddha. 

As idol worship is conducted in honour of Buddha, and 
upon the supposition that it confers spiritual benefit, so like- 
wise his doctrines are recited for the same end, and with a 
view also to avert temporal dangers. But there is no more 
authority for the last than for the first. The Pdritta, or the 
use of exorcism, is frequently resorted to, as a protection 
against apprehended danger from disease, or demoniac in- 
fluences ; but upon a careful examination of the discourses of 
Gotama, it would seem to have been only assented to, but not 
enjoined, as a means for placating the demons. That is to 
say, although the study and frequent repetition of his dis- 
courses were recommended in place of himself *as the teacher,* 
yet it does not appear that G6tama believed any temporal 
benefit could be achieved by *' exorcism,*' beyond imparting 
religious consolation. And the extent to which it was 
authorized may be gathered from the Pdritta ceremony itself. 
When Gotama was dwelling on Gijjakuta, and Wessavana, 
the king of the Yakkhas, once called on the Sage; the 
former, in course of conversation, alluded to the aversion of 
the Yakkha races to Buddha. The cause of it is stated to 
have been the inhibition of Buddha against their own * mal- 
practices, such as life-slaughter, theft, lewdness, lying, and 
drunkenness.' From this aversion, which in savage tribes 
was tantamount to hatey the followers of Gdtama, as well as 
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the jungle Ascetic, suffered in various ways. Wesavanna, 
the king of the Yakkhas, who was an admirer of the Sage, 
was therefore desirous of averting these dangers from his 
own subjects. He wished to protect and defend the priests 
in their * solitary retirements, free from noise and clamour.* 
He was anxious to keep them from harm's ways. He pur- 
posed to introduce peace into their cells. To effect all this it 
was necessary * to placate the demons ; ' and this, again, could 
only be effected by an authoritative edict of his own. That 
edict is contained in the Atdndtiya, It commenced with the 
virtues of G6tama's predecessors. It alluded to Gotama's 
own beneficence. It recounted the honours and worship 
which he had exacted from devas and men ; and from Wesa- 
vanna himself. It enjoined the priest to learn and recite the 
hymns in which the above was recited. It declared the 
privileges of those who used it. It enjoined the demons 
"not even to approach with an evil design" a person who had 
recited the Pdritta. It imposed a penalty for a breach of 
this command. The law of the king was thus made perfectly 
binding on his subjects. It was delivered; and Gdtama 
" consented to it hy his silence,'* 

This, it is apprehended, was the origin of the Pdritta 
ceremony. To the Atanatiya have, however, been added, in 
course of time, various other discourses of Buddha, which 
had the tendency to restore peace and quiet to the sufferers, 
and to give "religious consolations" to the diseased. This 
appears from the discourses themselves, which contain no 
declaration of any 'temporal benefit.' Take the Kassapa 
Bojjhanga as an example. Kassapa was grievously ill, and 
Gdtama visited him in his cave, and found him ' without ease 
and repose.' The Sage preached on contemplation^ ascertain- 
ment of the truthy perseverance, contentment, plactdity, tran- 
quiUity, and equanimity. And these * seven sections of moral 
science ' he recited, not as a direct antidote against the ills of 
the flesh, but as a palliative to the sufferings of the mind, 
and as a sine qua non ''for the attainment of knowledge, 
wisdom, and deliverance from transmigration." The priest 
recovered; but it is not stated he did so by the direct in- 
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fluence of the admonition. Sacli are the discourses added to 
Atdnatiytty which form the Hymns usually sung to "the praise 
and glory" of Buddha^ and to secure a deliverance from 
temporal ailments. Connected with the subject in hand, a 
few words on the origin of Chkteyaa or Thupas may not be 
uninteresting : — 

The Pannibhan Suttan states that they "originated" upon 
the death of G6tama, when "eight Thupas were built over 
the corporeal relics, a ninth over the Kumbhan, and a tenth 
over the charcoal of his funeral pile."^ And it would seem 
from the same Suttan that ChHiydni existed in several parts 
of the Majjhima desa even during the lifetime of GWtama. 
The AtthakathsL explains that the Chktaydni were not "Budd- 
histical shrines/' but Takkhattdndni 'erections for demon 
worship/ That they partook of the nature of both Temple 
and Thupa may be inferred from the fact that whilst they 
were monuments of worship, they served also as rest-houses 
for the weary traveller. G6tama himself repaired to the 
Chipala Chkteya for rest, and he there expatiated on its 
splendour as well as that of many others.^ It was, doubtless, 
from a contemplation of the busy throng of religions 
Enthusiasts who crowded these monuments of worship, that 
Gotama gave his sanction for the erection of the th&pas over 
his own relics, and those of his disciples. Yet from the fact 
of " Universal Monarchs " being placed in the same category 
with Buddha and his Sdvakas, it would seem that the sage 
had no other object save that which we have for building 
places for divine worship — to make men religious. 

G6tama's words were: Tattha y^ msllan V£l gandhan vA 
vannakan vd, d,r5pes8anti abhivsldessanti vd, chittan vd pasd- 
dessanti tesdn tan bhavissati digha-rattan hitdya sukhdya. . . . 
Ay an tassa Bhagavato arahat6 sammd. sambuddhassa thilp6 
— ti Ananda bahujano chittan pasadenti t^ tattha chittan pa- 
6£ldetv£l kslyassa bh^dd param maraud sugatim, saggan 16kan 
uppajjanti— M.P.S. v. 26, 27. 

* If in respect of thupas any should set up flowers, scents, 

1 See Bhys Dayids's * Buddhist Suttas,' p. 135. > iHd. p. 40. 
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embellisliinentSy or should worship (them), or should (by 
such means) cause their minds to be purified^ such acts will 
oonduce to their well-being and happiness. . . . Ananda^ 
many thinking "that this is thiipa of the adorable, the sancti- 
fied, the omniscient, supreme Buddha,'' compose their minds ; 
and when they have caused their minds to be cleansed, they, 
Tipon the dissolution of the body after death, are born in a 
glorious heavenly world.' 

I now return to the doctrines of Buddhism, or the religion 
of Gdtama. It is defined by himself to mean " the path of 
immortality."^ It acknowledges man's sinful nature — re- 
presents him as altogether sinful, and his heart ' deceitful ' 
and 'desperately wicked.' It enjoins the necessity of re- 
generation, of subjugating the evil passions, and a thorough 
change of the heart. It says in plain words, that neither his 
extraction from the noblest of progenitors, nor the influence 
of education, will secure him salvation. It admonishes him 
to abstain from covetousness. It warns him against ''the 
cares of life," to the neglect of religion ; against pride and 
**' self-righteousness, which make a god of himself;"^ and 
against evil-speaking, lying, slandering, and unprofitable 
conversation. It inculcates all the virtues which ennoble 
the soul : patience, forbearance, forgiveness, charity, chastity, 
humility, gratitude, obedience, etc., etc. And these it sums 
up in one Golden rule which it enacts, 'Reverence to Parents, 
Charity to the Poor, Humanity to Animals, and Love towards 
all Mankind.' 

Whilst we are thus enabled to hold up some of its 
doctrines to the admiration of the world, it must, however, 
he home in mind that the religion which has " immortality" 
for its end, seeks not the eternal joys of heaven, but the 
immolation of life, — the cessation from existence as "no 
good equal to it " — and the extinction of being as " the best 
thing;"* and that the observance of religion or brahmacha- 

^ Faaddessantif * cause to be purified or cleansed/ or to * bring about a religious 
turn of mind.' 



^ Dhammapada— Appamitda Yagga, § 1. 

' See Attanagalu Yansa, Pali Version. * 



Dhammapada; Sukha-Yagga. 
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riyd ^ 18 not " perfect freedom," but a life of asceticism, 
fettered by restraints of no ordinary hardship. Buddhism, 
indeed, ignores what we call the " soul^ It denies the ex- 
istence of a creator. It knows of no being who may be called 
Almighty. According to its teachings, all the elements of 
existence are dissolved at death ; and yet life transmigrates ! 
The greatest happiness is therefore devised to be Nirtcdnd, 

Upon each of these points I purpose to say a few words ; 
and 

1. Buddhism denies anything like the Brahman dtnian, 
or own-self, or pararndtmany * eternal-self,' or what we call 
'the soul.' It forbids us to say ^^I am," or "this is I." Man 
is composed of five khandas — * organized body,' * sensation,' 
'perception,' 'discrimination' (including all the powers of 
reasoning), and 'consciousness.' And it cannot be predi- 
cated of any of these, or of their attributes the 12 at/atandni, 
which are 'the eye and the objects of sight, the ear and 
sound, nose and smell, the tongue and flavour, the body and 
touch ;' ' mind or power of thought' and 'objects of thought'^ 
— that they constitute 'ego.' Of each of the above, Gotama 
teaches — '/ am not this' — 'this is not my soul' — na m'eso 
attd^ — 'This is not a soul to me.' It is a nonentity. His 
words are : " Priests, it should be distinctly known as a fact, 
that the r&pa or perceptible body is transient, — that that 
which is impermanent is (full of) sorrow — that that which is 
sorrow is not the {self) soul ; that any thing which is not the 
self is ' not mine.' ' It is not ego '— ' it is not my soul. ' ^ It 
is simply ' existence ' or life." 

2. Life, according to Buddhism, had no intelligent Creator. 
It was the result of chance — not of design. It was the conse- 
quence of Kamma, ' good or evil merit,' produced by avtdyd 
or 'ignorance.'* Here the creator is not an active agent. 
He represents nothing corporeal or spiritual. It is an abstract 



^ See Mahayagga. 

* See the Rev. D. J. Gogerly's Translation in the "Friend," vol. ii. p. 87, et seq. 
3 lb, 

* ** Ceylon Friend,'* April, 1830. 
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quality, without itself a cause or Creator. One abstraction 
produces another abstraction. The last, a third ; and so on — 
xintil we have 'life,' this form of human existence. G6tama 
liimself, according to a beautiful figure of speech in the 
Institutes of Manu} compares man to a ' mansion ; ' and 
designates * the first cause ' by the name of gahA-hdrakay^ or 
* house-builder.' But he exults with joy that the creature 
has risen above the Creator; and that the architect had no 
longer the power to build for him another house ! The 
creature is thus not responsible to the "First cause," which 
lays down no laws for his guidance, and is unable to do any- 
thing either for good or for evil. The Creator, as we have 
seen, does not control life's existence. Indeed, he bears no 
more relation to man than the leaf does to the butterfly 
-which leaves it after various changes. The creature, there- 
fore, is the Lord over his own life. It was in accordance 
"with such doctrines that Sirisangab6, one of our ancient 
monarchs, exclaimed in offering his head as a propitiation, *I 
am the Lord over my own body ! '^ 

3. Thus, there is no Supreme being who may be called 
•Almighty, True it is that G6tama is styled * the greatest of 
all beings ; ' but his own conduct and doctrines show that he 
^as not omnipotent. 

It is stated in the Parinibban Suttan of the Buddhistical 



* Institutes, cap. vi. §§ 76, 77. 

* * Through transmigrations of numerous births have I run, not discovering, 
(though) seeking the house-builder : birth again-and-again [is] sorrow. house- 
tuilder ! thou art seen. Thou shalt not again build a house [for me]. All thj 
ribs are broken [by me]. The apex of the house is destroyed. [My] mind is 
inclined to nibban. [It] has arrived at the extinction of desire.' 

Note. — It may be remarked that anekajdti satudran, which is in the accusative, 
should be treated as a noun in the vocative, owing to its connection with an in- 
transitive verb. Satidhivissan, *I will run,' is in the bhavissanti or 'future 
tense,* and not conditional. Owing, however, to a Rule by which the future 
takes an ajjatani or a past signification [see Panini, iii. 2, 112 ; also Ballantyne's 
Laghu kaumudi, p. 314, No. 799], both Mr. Turner and Mr. Hardy have cor- 
rectly rendered this into the ajjatani^ in which sense the Commentator interprets 
iifSanadrin or apara paran anuvicharin.* * My mind is inclined to nibban' is, 
as I conceive, the nearest meaning which can be assigned to the words, 'the 
mind has attained [to the knowledge of] destruction.' See Mr. FausboU's 
remarks on these difficult verses in his Dhamma padany p. 320 ; and the text at 
p. 28 of the same work. 

' Saka sarirassa aham^va — Attanagaluvansa. 
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annals tbat a being like Buddha who bad attained to the 
Banctification of the four iddhipada, may live any period of 
time^ even a kappa, if he should desire it. But I need not 
tell you that this is a myth*. When in "fourscore years" 
Gdtama's age had "attained the fullest maturity ^^^ and death 
stared him in the face, he was importuned by Ananda^ 
his favourite disciple, "Lord Bagawa, vouchsafe to live a 
kappa." ^ 

This was, however, an impossibility. G6tama knew this ; 
and it is, indeed, melancholy to observe the quibble to which 
he resorts. He answers : " Afflict me not with unavailing 
importunity," Ananda could not believe his own senses, for 
what he had now heard militated against his master's doc- 
trines of a previous day ; and the former in language of re- 
monstrance addressed Gdtama : " Lord, from thyself have I 
heard, and by thyself hsLve I been taught, that to whomsoever 
is vouchsafed the sanctification of the four iddhipada, he may 
live a kappa ; and to thee, Tath&gato, is vouchsafed that great 
power." 

The Sage could not fail to perceive the force of Ananda's 
speech, not to call it accusation. He waa driven to the ne- 
cessity of making a reply ; and he had no alternative but to 
resort to the paltry quibble of preferring a counter-charge 
against his accuser — viz. that * he had failed in his duty to 
make the request when the announcement of Gotama's ap- 
proaching dissolution was originally made.' What signified 
that he was late P If it was a proper request, and he had 
the power to grant it, the time at which it was made was of 
no consequence, and could by no means affect the granting 
of the application. 

But, according to the very doctrines of Buddhism, not 
only is it not true that a timely application from Ananda 
would have enabled him to prolong his life even to the 
extent of a kappa ; but it is also not true that any being had 
the power to do so. Buddhism recognizes predestination ; and 
it is made to appear in the Parinibban Suttan that * the ap- 



^ Parinibbaii Suttan. 
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proaching dissolution of Qdtama being irrevocably fixed, 
Jif&ra prevented Ananda from preferring his request/ Now, 
predestination is inconsistent with the almighty power here 
laid claim to. Predestination pre-supposes the absence of 
power. It takes away volition. It restricts action. It cir- 
cumscribes power. It renders "importunity unavailing." 
** G6tama'8 appointed time had come." He himself had de- 
clared it at the close of his probational meditation. He 
himself had stated that at the particular period of his mani- 
festation, 'the term human existence was one hundred years,' 
and that it appeared to be the proper age for his advent.^ 
He could not, therefore, add a minute to his term of exist- 
ence. For, he was not Almighty. 

This was so plain and clear, that the bigotted advocates of 
Buddhism have given up the line of defence adopted by the 
Sage himself, and have resorted to a still more miserable 
quibble of supporting his statement upon verbal grounds. 
Both Nd,gasena in the Milindappanna, and Moggalliputta 
Tissa, the holder of the last convocation, in one of his Vddas, 
states, that when Gdtama declared the power of one who had 
attained the four iddhip&da to live a kappa, or any part of a 
kappa, he only meant, in the ordinary acceptation of " kappa," 
— " the ordinary age of man, which was 100 years." It is, 
indeed, true that kappa means "age," or "the period of 
existence."^ But this is not its only meaning, Nor is this 
its ordinary acceptation. It also means an immense period 
of time during which the world itself lasts in each of its re- 
generations. Now, every one except an idiot, Nelgasena, and 
Moggalliputta Tissa, could perceive at a glance that Gdtama, 
in stating the superior power of one who had attained the 
four iddhipdda, did not refer to the inherent quality of 
humanity, the ordinary age of man, but alluded to what 
ordinarily man did not possess — a power to prolong life to the 
extent of a kappa. If, therefore, this meant " any period of 
time within the age usually allotted to men" — which, how- 
ever, Ananda himself clearly ignores by his reiterated appli- 



* Buddhavansa. * Gogerly : "Wilson and Spiers. 
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cation, and Gdtama as clearly by his reply — that Sage laid 
down an absurdity. He declared what every idiot knew. 
He pronounced that, to be the reward of a particular kind of 
sanctity, which was simply an inherent quality of every man, 
however sinful. If, again, such was the meaning which 
G6tama intended to convey, nothing could have been easier 
than to silence Ananda at once. For, at the time he im- 
portuned 66tama to live a kappa or half of a kappa, Gdtama 
had, in point of fact, lived a much longer period than half 
of man's age. 

4. From this digression I return to the subject, and to the 
Ontology of Buddhism. Although hells without number 
have, without a Creator, sprung up for the punishment of the 
wicked, yet it is not the sinner who is punished in them. 
Although Buddha has often declared his own identity with 
certain characters in the Jatakas;^ yet all this is not sup- 
ported by his doctrines. According to those doctrines, the 
nama and rupa which constitute this life are not identical 
with the nama and rupa of the life hereafter.^ One being 
therefore suffers for another. One's sins are visited upon 
another. The sinner and the sufferer are not therefore 
identical. ' If there is a dissolution of all the elements of 
existence at death, it follows that there is no hereafter, and 
no future world to that existence.' ^ 

5. Yet the doctrine of Buddhism is, that life transmi- 
grates ; and that everything changes constantly from man to 
beast, from beast to fowl, and from fowl to creeping things. 
There is therefore an eternal cycle of existence. The law 
of merits and demerits alone causes the degree of happiness 
or misery of all beings. This also is full of uncertainty. 
Though merits are said to be more powerful than demerits ; 
and however abundantly a being may perform meritorious 



^ e.g. At the close of Appanaka Jataka^ Buddha says : — *' The former un- 
wise merchant and his company are the present JD&wadatta and his disciples ; 
and I was then the wise merchant." 

' Milindappanna. 

> Hajrdy's Eastern Monachism, p. 396. 
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deeds, yet upon his worldly dissolution he can have no hope 
of happiness in an after-birth ; for the demerits of a former 
existence might outweigh the good deeds of this life. He 
dies, therefore, "without hope,*' and, as we have already 
said, " without God." 

Now, as already remarked, no religion has worked so great 
a revolution — no creed has had so many votaries — no faith 
has lasted so long a period, as Buddhism. Yet no religion 
is calculated to create a greater despondency in the human 
mind than Buddhism, Like the religion of the Christian, 
Buddhism may, perhaps, be "the bond of charity," "the 
curb of evil passions," " the teacher of morality ; " but, de- 
cidedly, it is not "the consolation of the wretched," the 
support of the timid," and " the hope of the dying." There 
is nothing in it to cheer " the weary and the heavy-laden." 
There is nothing to give a hope to the guilty. There is 
nothing to encourage the penitent sinner. No encouraging 
words, such as "Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out," are to be found in the Pitakattaya. No promise 
of forgiveness gives the Buddhist a hope of salvation. No 
* knock, and it shall be opened" welcome greets his ear. On 
the contrary, everything in the Buddhist Bible is calculated 
to alarm him. This in the language of Buddhism is indeed 
a state of things " full of evil, misery, and pain." Yes, — to 
one who has no notion of an eternal existence hereafter — 
to whom God hath not revealed by His Holy Spirit the un- 
speakable joys of heaven, Life is a dreary waste ; existence is 
devoid of those fascinations which the Christian alone feels ; 
and heaven is not a place of " rest," but a temporary habita- 
tion of enjoyment. In vain, therefore, are the efforts of a 
Missionary of the Cross to win the souls of the Buddhists by 
presenting before him scenes of heavenly bliss. Talk to him 
of 'that holy calm' — 'that sweet repose' — 'the Cherubim 
and the Seraphim that continually do cry. Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God of Sabaoth ' — of the throngs of lovely angels, who 
bow " towards either throne " — ' with a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy.' 
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Speak to him of * Crowns of glory ' ' inwove with amarant 
and gold' — of 'the hallelujahs of the glorified' — 'the troops 
of sister spirits arrayed in the purest white' — of 'the cease- 
less songs of sweet music' Set before him in the most 
glowing language of poetry 'the palms of conquest' — 'the 
beatific vision' and ' beatitude past utterance/ Picture to his 
mind's eye ' the sense of new joy ineffable diffused — love 
without end, and without measure grace' — 'the near com- 
munion with God,' and the 'bright effluence of bright essence 
increate' — all appear to him infected with blemish, imper- 
fection, and impermanence — all appears to him "foolishness;" 
aye, " the baseless fabric of a vision which leaves no wrack 
behind ! " All heavenly to him is all what earthly is to the 
inspired Preacher, "vanity and vexation of spirit " — and 
why P Simply because Heaven to the Buddhist is not what 
it is to the Christian — 

*The end of care, the end of pains.' 

Existence in the eye of Buddhism is nothing but misery. 
It is connected with disease, decay, and death. It is subject 
to 'grief, wailing, pain, anguish, despair, and disappoint- 
ment.' It resembles a blazing fire which dazzles the eye, 
but torments us by its effects. There is nothing real or 
permanent in the whole universe. " Everything perishes." 

6. Nothing then remained to be devised as a deliverance 
from this evil but the destruction of existence itself. This is 
what the Buddhists call Nirwana, 

So far as I can understand this abstruse doctrine, it is not 
Absorption. Viewed in every light in which the subject may 
be considered, and tested by all the definitions and arguments 
contained in the Canonical works on Buddhism, Nibban is 
(to use an expression of Professor Max Miiller) Nihilism, the 
annihilation of existence, the same as the extinction of fire. 
That such is the fact appears also from the pragna paramila, 
and the Metaphysics of Kasyapa. It is, moreover, proved by 
the very nicknames which the Brahmans apply to their 
Buddhist opponents, viz. Nasfikas — ' those who maintain de- 
struction or nihilism ; ' and Sunyavadim — ' those who maintain 
that there is a universal void.' 
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A difference of opinion exists/ and that difference has 
arisen from the mode of teaching adopted by Buddhists, and 
the figures of speech contained in Buddhist works. As 
*' nothing" or Nihilism is said to be a paradise or immortality , 
and he who denies a deity is himself deified, — Nibban, which 
has no locality, is compared to a ** Citt/." From a belief 
that the subject is not easily comprehended, it is said ' none 
could perceive it except a sanctified Arahanta,' When people 
denied the truth of this doctrine, it was necessary to make a 
strong affirmation to the effect that ^Nirwana is.' These are, 
indeed, expressions which, without being retracted or ex- 
plained, compelled even Nagasena to declare * the doctrine of 
Nibban was beyond all computation a mystery J 

Such briefly are the most important of the doctrines of 
Buddhism. And we shall now turn to the remaining point 
of inquiry : — 

III. — What are its Prospects? 

There are, indeed, good grounds for believing that Budd- 
hism will, at no very distant period, disappear from this 
Island. There is, moreover, a hope for Ceylon, which, alas ! 
we have not for India. The two countries are, in this 
respect, at least, differently circumstanced ; and the difference 
is too wide to expect for both the same results from mission- 
ary labours, or to predict the same period of time for their 
conversion to Christianity. The hope for Ceylon arises from 
various considerations; and we shall here notice the in- 
fluence of Caste on religion. It is a fact that the Singhalese 
are not so much attached to the system of Castes as their 
neighbours on the Continent of India. Caste exists in 
Ceylon, but with greater force in India. Here it is a mere 
Custom, there a part of the Hindu national Institutes. Here 
it is more political than religious, there more religious than 
political. Here no man loses his Caste by the adoption of a 
new faith — there the Brahman becomes an utter outcast 

^ There is much doubt in the world relative to Nirw&na. — Milindapprasna, 
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by changing his creed. Though demurred to at first in 
a well-known Hall by the higher classes of the Singhalese, we 
nevertheless find all castes and classes meeting together in 
the jury box with the greatest harmony. All alike sit on 
the same form in our Christian Churches ; and all alike par- 
take of the same cup, the wine that is distributed at the 
Lord's Supper. Wellales now follow different trades, which 
were anciently restricted to the lower orders ; and occasionally 
marriages take place between persons of different castes. 
Caste is thus losing its iron grasp on the affections of the 
Singhalese. Although in many parts of the Island these 
changes take place unperceived and unreflected on by the 
people, yet in others, where they are fully alive to the inno- 
vations which affect their social condition, have we fre- 
quently heard the exclamation, "This is not surprising — ^it 
must take place — Buddha himself has declared it.*' Yes, — 
that great sage, like Mahomet, with a foresight and penetra- 
tion of mind which deserve commendation, predicted the 
change: the abolition of caste. His words were, "at a 
distant period" (and now more than twenty-four centuries 
have elapsed from the date of the prediction) " princes will 
confer offices on mean people. The nobles will have no means 
of support. They will therefore give their children in 
marriage to the mean; and thus confusion of castes and 
classes will be the result. The low will become high, and 
the high low, and the nobles will be dependent upon the 
mean !"^ 

Combined with this state of things, which affords a help to 
Christianity, is the absence in the Buddhist mind of that 
warmth and fervour in behalf of his faith which exist in 
the votaries of other religions. The Buddhist looks upon 
Christianity without jealousy — nay, more, there is a dispo- 
sition on his part to conform to the religion of the Bible 
along with the faith of his forefathers. Neither is this feel- 
ing a creature of modern and enlightened times. So far back 
as the age of the great As6ka, the liberal monarch of Asia, 

^ Saddharmaratn^kara. 
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we find that far from any hostility being shown to other 
religions, Buddhists actually honoured them. Thus, in one of 
the inscriptions of that Buddhist sovereign, we find it de- 
clared that 'there are circumstances where the religion of 
others ought to be honoured, and in acting thus a man 
fortifies his own faith, and assists the faith of others. He 
who acts otherwise diminishes his own faith and hurts the 
faith of others.* ^ 

Among the many helps to conversions to Christianity in 
this Island is the great desire manifested among the Singha- 
lese to be instructed in European science and literature. 

Now, Buddhism mingles religion with science. The law 
of earthquakes is taught in the same books which contain 
admonitions for the salvation of man. The means for the 
attainment of Nihban are pointed out by the same teacher, 
who propounds that eclipses are caused by the monsters Ra^u 
and Khetu, The doctrine of the earth being a firm fiat, 
around Mount MerUy and twice seven circles of mountains 
and seas, rests upon the authority which inculcates Silan as 
the highest religious duty. The same dhamma which teaches, 
that man's soul is a nonentity teaches also that the earth 
rests on water, water on wind, and the wind on air. These 
religious propositions are again so interwoven with the 
physical that we cannot well sever the one from the other. 
The overthrow of one must therefore affect the stability of 
the other. If one can be disproved, the other will share in 
that result. Many have already detected the errors in the 
Buddhist works. Already there are many who are converts 
to the European doctrine of * the rotundity of the earth ; ' 
and the native mind is even now prepared to reject the 
absurdities upon this point in the legends of Odtama. Already 
many Buddhists have rejected some books which their fore- 
fathers regarded as works of authority — ^already there are 
men who, though not Christians, yet disbelieve that the 
hollow on Adam's Peak was an impression left by G6tama ; 



^ Gimar Inscrip. in Bl. A.S. Journal. 
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and, already they are impressed with the impropriety of Idol- 
uorahip; and even orthodox Baddhists doubt that it wasi 
sanctioned by Buddha. 

The English schoolmaster is abroad. The village Pansals, 
in which were hitherto congregated the youth of the sur- 
rounding hamlets, are deserted. The priesthood are thus 
deprived of their Ebittayas^ those "bit-boys" who once 
formed their proud retinue. But the children, on the other 
hand, are better educated in Mission Schools, where, in 
addition to elementary instruction, they learn the "Word of 
God. 

Thus it cannot be doubted that, with the growth of in- 
telligence, and the increase of scientific knowledge, the 
Singhalese will, ere long, perceive the errors of Buddhism ; 
and that the detection of one error will lead to the discovery 
of another, and another, until at last the people will not only 
be constrained, but prepared in all soberness, to adopt the 
religion of the Bible. 

A powerful means by which Buddhism is failing in the 
stand it had originally made in this Island is the discourage- 
ment which is offered to the native Pundits. They do not, 
under the British Government, derive any of the benefits or 
enjoy the privileges which were conferred on them in a bye- 
gone day. The priesthood, from want of adherents to their 
faith, are more occupied with secidar concerns than with the 
study of their scriptures. The books, too, are getting very 
scarce, and copyists still more so. "This process of decay," 
says Mr. Hardy, "is already apparent in Ceylon.^ There 
being no outward stimulus to exertion, the priests exhibit no 
enthusiasm of study, and many of them are unable to read at 
all " — I believe he meant the Pali works of Buddhism. 

Another and yet more important cause affecting the state 
and prospects of Buddhism is the dissemination of Chris- 
tianity through the agency of the missionary. Many who 
were Buddhists when they first entered the Mission Schools 



1 Eastern Monachism, p. 366. 
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lave become convinced, in the course of their education, of 
the errors of their religion, and of the truth of the Gospel, 
and have consequently abandoned their early faith and are 
now employed in the work of the missions, teaching their 
convictions to others, and preaching the Word of God. 
That same zealous missionary from whom I have just quoted 
says, and says it conscientiously and correctly — " I see before 
me looming in the distance a glorious vision, in which the 
lands of the East are presented in majesty — happy, holy, and 
free."^ Indeed, there is a ray of light which will ere long 
burst into full day. Christianity is planted in the households 
of the Singhalese and in the hearts of the people. Its in- 
fluence, though silently progressive, is yet felt in our every- 
day intercourse with our countrymen. The success of the 
missionary may be traced in the progressive change in the 
Singhalese mind. 

Already there are thousands of Christians, true ChristianSy 
of all denominations, whether Roman Catholics or Protest- 
ants, who are not ashamed, as are the Hindus of Asia, to 
take up the cross of Jesus, and amidst their bigotted clans- 
men, to avow their belief in Him who for our sakes came 
down as the son of a carpenter, and had for His associates 
the poor fishermen of Galilee. But "however scanty may 
be the outward evidence of actual conversions," as remarked 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, "there are symptoms perceptible 
which afford good grounds of hope for the future." 

Gdtama himself, with a penetrating mind and a capacious 
intellect, which take in not only the subtle philosophy of his 
creed, but what we are here called upon to admire the most, 
all the encouraging signs of the passing tiroes, and the hope- 
less prospects of the future, predicted the downfall of Bud- 
dhism. He has given five signal epochs for the ascertainment 
of the declension of his doctrines. They are the following : 
The first, when the means by which the paths to Nirwana 
are attained, will be lost; the second, when the observance 



^ Hardy on Buddhism, p. xiii. 
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of the precepts by the priesthood will be neglected; th 
third; when the greater part of the doctrinal writings, to 
gether with the Pali language in which they are written 
will disappear ; the fourth^ when the priests will continue t 
degenerate^ that is to say, they will begin to take life, and to 
plough and sow, and to walk about with a strip of cloth on 
their arms as a mark of their order; and the fifth, when 
Buddha's relics will disappear altogether.* For the con- 
summation of all this, Gdtama has given the same period of 
time which God in his mercy has assigned for the manifesta- 
tion of the Saviour — * forty centuries or 4000* years/ Bold 
assertions ! Extravagant hope ! Yet it is not a little re- 
markable that more than half of this period has already 
elapsed. Two thousand four hundred and forty-nine years 
may seem to us earthly mortals, whose 'days' are 'as a 
shadow that passeth away/ or, ' as it were, a span long,' an 
immense long period of time. Yet in the sight of Him ' a 
thousand years are but as yesterday,' that which is * past ' is 
'as a watch in the night.' He allowed 4000 years to pass 
before he produced " the seed of the woman " to " bruise the 
serpent's head." It was, nevertheless, "in the fullness of 
time." Twenty-three centuries, then, during which Bud- 
dhism has flourished, may not be a matter for surprise. 
" Buddhism, like all the ancient religions of the world, may 
have but served to prepare the way of Christ by helping, 
through its very errors, to strengthen and to deepen the 
ineradicable yearnings of the human heart after the truth of 
God."^ Of the predicted time, however, a period of nearly 
seventeen centuries still remaius; and although the Buddhist 
books have not been lost, and the Pali language (which will 
form the subject of my next lecture) is still in a high state of 
cultivation, it is, nevertheless, certain that the extinction of 
Buddhism will take place before the remainder of the term 




^ Saddhamaratn^kara. 

' Some of the Ceylon books represent tills as 5000. But it is supposed to be a 
mistake. 
3 Prof. Max Muller*s Sanscrit Lit. p. 32. 
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shall have been added to the bygone period. And, with the 
signs of the times to which I have briefly adverted, we may 
reasonably anticipate the speedy arrival of that time when 
* the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ ;' when Jesus with his saints shall 
commence his reign of a * thousand years ;' when the nations 
veill worship the one Jehovah ; and when * the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.' 
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LECTURE SECOND. 

Delivered in the Hall of the Colombo Academy, 

On the 29th JVbvemh&r, 1861. 



THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTUEES AND THEIR LANGUAGE, 

THE PALI. 

Forty-five years before 'the conventional era' of the 
Singhalese did Gdtama proclaim the tenets of Buddhism. 
That religion, which was decidedly a modification of Brah- 
manism — devoid of its mystery, inhumanity, intolerance, and 
exclusiveness, and founded by a Kshatriya prince — was not 
long before it spread amongst the people, and became the 
State creed of the Majjhima diaa. Kings were amongst his 
first disciples ; thousands of Brahmans and fire- worshippers 
were reckoned amongst his votaries ; and nobles, merchants, 
and itinerant traders formed his most attentive congrega- 
tions.^ Patronized by princes, supported by nobles, and en- 
couraged by the State — the S&kya fraternity soon increased 
in numbers, enjoyed a much larger share of freedom than 
other denominations of ascetics, and exercised far greater 
privileges than even the Brahmans or the laymen of the 
realm.* 

With such adventitious aid, Gotama's doctrines were 
speedily disseminated far and wide. They went early into 



^ See Papanchasudaniya, yoL iii. p. 482. Here as elsewhere the references 
are to the writer's own MSS. 
' Mah& Vagga of the Vinaya Pitaka. 
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Pachchanta^ beyond the confines of the Majjhima dksa. 
Wherever they went caravan-keepers carried the glad tidings 
of the new Teacher ; merchants enlarged upon his virtues ; 
and itinerant traders related his doctrines. Great was the 
joy of those who were brought to the knowledge of the word. 
*'8ddhuf** ''Sddhu!" exclaimed all who had heard it. 
Those who had come under its influence lost no time in 
following the sage. Kings deserted their thrones, governors 
and chieftains their high trusts, nobles and ministers their 
avocations ; and all their happy homes, wives and children — ^ 
for the yellow robe of the Sakya 'mendicant* — hhikkhm? 
Thus, at no distant period from their first promulgation, the 
dhamma became the household words of the people, the 
theme of the traveller, and the topic of epistolary correspond- 
ence between princes. 

Although it is stated in the Buddhavansa that G6tama, 
prompted by *a misgiving common to all Buddhas,* was at 
first ' reluctant to proclaim the dhamma,' yet there seems to 
be no foundation for this assertion. For, as it is also stated, 
"he was destined' to save multitudes.** He was essentially 
Satta *the teacher.* His peculiar vocation was to convert. 
No part of his career contradicts the belief that he was most 
solicitous for the dissemination of his dhamma. His whole 
lifd, after he had become Buddha, was devoted to its pro- 
clamation, its elucidation, and its exaltation. Seeing that 
* the harvest was great, but that the labourers were few,* he 
directed that 'no two priests should take the same road.*^ 
As an encouragement to the first missionaries he declared 
that there were beings whose love for religion was not 
wholly extinguished; that their natural reluctance to hear 
the dhamma would vanish ; and that there were others who 
could master it.^ 



^ ^ This word is used to express ' foreign regions,' the boundaries of which are 
giYen.in the MaM Vagga Chammakkandaka See. 
s Atthakatha of Sanyutta Nik&ya. 
' Buddhistical Annals by Tumour— Buddhavansa, p. 42. 
^ Mf^ Yagga, lib. 1, p. kr. 
» lb. 
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To render moreover his religion agreeable to the people, 
G6tama even relaxed the rigid rules of discipline which he 
had at first enacted. He altered them to suit the circum- 
stances, and also the prejudices of men. Where ordination 
could not be conferred without the intervention of ten priests, 
he reduced the prescribed number by one-half in favour of 
foreign countries. Where a village was rugged, stony, and 
overrun with brambles and thistles, the priests were per- 
mitted to wear thicker shoes than usual. Where bathing 
was rendered necessary more frequently than was allowed, as 
in the case of the priests of Ougein, he relaxed the rule in 
their favour. Where the use of skins had been prohibited, 
an exception was made in favour of those who had a national 
predilection for their use.^ 

Such were the expedients adopted by Gdtama for dissemi- 
nating Buddhism amongst the people. Tet the happiest 
device of all was to reject for his doctrines the sacred lan- 
guage of the Brahmans, and to adopt the vernacular dialect 
of his time, the VkM, 

The account given by the Singhalese of their sacred Bud- 
dhist books, which receive the appellation of Pittakatt&ya and 
the Atthakatha, is, that at the first convocation, which took 
place in the eighth year of King Aj&tasatta's reign (543 B.C.), 
the now existing orthodox version of Pittakatt&ya was re- 
hearsed according, as the Brahmans say, to their Sruti,^ and 
was defined and authenticated with such care and precision, 
as to fix the very number of syllables which it contained, — 
that certain comments called the Atthakatha were made at the 
same time ; that at the 2nd and 3rd convocations, the Pitta- 
katt&ya was rehearsed with a view to the suppression of 
certain schisms which had sprung up, and additional Attha- 
katha were delivered, exhibiting the history of Buddhism 



^ Mahti Vagga, p. Rhu. 

* * What they have heard with their ears * — so likewise the Buddhists say with 
legard to a portion of the Pittakattaya : — JEvamme autan ekan aamayan — ' So it 
was heard hy me at a time.* 
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between each preceding convocation ; and that they were all 
preserved in the memory of succeeding generations.^ 

It is moreover stated that the entire body of doctrines was 
afterwards brought into Ceylon by Mahindu^ and orally pro- 
mulgated by him upon his mission to Ceylon to disseminate 
Buddhism in it; — and that the doctrines contained in our 
present voluminous records were orally perpetuated by the 
priesthood in Ceylon until the reign of King YalanganblLha 
(104 — 76 B.C.), when */or the first time they were committed 
to writing.'^ It would also seem that these writings were 
afterwards consulted [412 a.d.] by Buddhagdsa for his com- 
pilation of the Atthakathd., which were not then extant in 
Asia.^ 

I have examined the original expressions in the Pali 
records* which authorize the above summary, and, I confess, 
there is scarcely anything in the import of them hostile to 
the belief that the Buddhist doctrines, like those of Mahomet, 
had a written existence in Asia at the same time that portions 
of them were committed to memory, which is not disputed. 

Memory and Writing being means by which both words 
and actions are perpetuated, and there being a great analogy 
between the mental and physical process by which this is 
effected, — it is not strange that nearly all acts in reference to 
them are found so expressed in metaphorical language as to 
render a double interpretation possible. Yet there are indeed 
certain expressions which may be more reasonably traced to 
a written than a memorial preservation of the word. Apart 
from the evidence deducible from the phraseology'^ of the 
scriptures themselves, we obtain most ample testimony from 
the inadvertent admissions of Buddhist writers, — that the 
doctrines of G6tama were reduced to writing from the com- 
mencement of the Buddhist era, if not in the very lifetime 
of the sage. 

1 See Buddhistical Annals by Tumour in Journal B.R.A.S., for July 1837. 

3 Mahavansa, p. 207. ' lb., p. 261. 

^ The Sumangala Yil&sinl and tiie Mahavansa. 

^ Most of the words are the same in the Sanskrit; and I find Prof. Goldstiicker 
has correctly defined them in his Fanini — his place in Sanskrit Literature — 
pp. 13 — 66, a work which I have only seen after the preparation of this Lecture. 
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Against this position, which may be supported by various 
circumstances and considerations, it has been asserted that 
the Buddhist scriptures mentioned " cannon " and " fire 
arms;" and spoke, though in the language of prophecy, of 
laniana and Asoka ; and, therefore, they were written after 
the invention of gunpowder, and posterior to the Greek 
domination in Asia. As for the * invention of gunpowder/ 
its date is not ascertained ; yet, granting that it was not 
known before the time of Petrarch and Boccacio, it may be 
affirmed that "fire-arms** are not mentioned in any of the 
canonical works of Buddhism. We read of cavalry and 
infantry; of horses, elephants, and chariots; of bows, arrows, 
spears, javelins, targets, and swords ; but not a single word 
about "guns** or "gunpowder** ; and I may remark that the 
very name for gunpowder does not exist in the Pali lan- 
guage. The work, however, which contains the expression 
referred to, is the Malalangedara Vattu,^ another version of 
the Lalita Vistara,^ which, I need scarcely observe, is a 
recent work, and, as its very name implies, *a glowing 
exaggeration.* 

As to the inference sought to be deduced, viz. that the 
Yavanas — who were "a head-shaving race"^ — were loniam 
or Bactrian Greeks, who could only have been known in 
Asia after the conquests of Alexander the Great,^ it is indeed 
unfounded. Few subjects connected with the history and 
chronology of the East are capable of more satisfactory proof 
than that the Yavanas or Yonas had been known before 
Gdtama Buddha. 

The identification of Yavana with Mahommedans, is indeed 
open, in the opinion of Professor Wilson, to the objection, 
that the former are mentioned in works prior to the Ma- 
hommedan era.'^ In one of Asoka*s inscriptions, the Gimar, 
Antiochus is called the Yona Raja^ " the King of the Yonas.** 
The Milindapprasna speaks of Milinda as a YbiUA King. 

^ See American Oriental Journal, vol. iii p. 32. 

' Bengal As. Journal, 1864, p. 614. 

' *' Sagara made the Tavanas shave their heads *' — ^Vishnu Purdna, iv. 3. 

* Prof. fienfey*8 article on India. 

* IVilson's Hindu Theatre, yoI. ii. p. 179. 
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Whether he be identical with Menander, and the Yonaka 
country with Uuthydemia,^ remains to be proved. From the 
Milindapprasna, however, we learn that Milinda was bom at 
Kalasi in Alasaddo, 200 yojanas from Sagal ; and that Sagal 
was only 12 yojanas from Cashmir. 

Isiodorus also mentions Sagal and Alexandria in the same 
sentence ; and from the Mahawansa, moreover, we learn that 
Alasadda or Alasanda was the capital of the Y6na country. 
The mention of dipa or "island" in reference to Alasanda, in 
one of the passages above referred to,^ presents, however, no 
valid objections against its identification with Akxandria; 
for Pali writers and Buddhists in general, like the ancient 
Greeks, had a very vague notion of the geographical position 
of countries. 

Perhaps, the Milindappraana as well as the inscriptions 
do not furnish conclusive proofs on the subject ; since they 
were composed clearly after the date of Asoka, who is 
expressly mentioned there ^ — ^nor indeed are the Natakaa 
of much value for the same reason ; — ^but the same objection 
does not apply to Manu, or the Mdha Bharata, in both which 
ancient works the Yavanas are expressly mentioned. 

Now, according to the Pali Annals, the latter work 
existed before the Buddhist era. This has been however 
doubted ; but I believe there is not the same misapprehension 
as regards the Buddhist era itself. Whether the Buddhist 
annals came into existence after or before the death of the 
sage, signifies nothing ; for if it can be shown that Buddha, 
whose age is pretty clearly established,* had spoken of the 
Tavanas, their identification with the Bactrian Greeks must 
indeed fall to the ground. Mr. Tumour intimated this 
in his elaborate introduction to the Mahawansa, but failed to 
adduce any proof; and this omission has led Orientalists 
to doubt the statement of that eminent Pali scholar, viz. 
*Yonas were mentioned long anterior to Alexander's in- 



^ Vide Wilson's Ariana, p. 230. ^ From the Milindapprasna. 

' See, The Friend, ^ Tumour's Mahavansa, p. /«. 
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vasions in the ancient Pali works. It becomes, therefore, 
a pleasing duty — and it is no less my privilege — to cite the 
authority referred to by Mr. Turnour. It is the following 
from the Majjhima Nikdya, where G6tama is stated to have 
asked with special reference to the distinction of Aryaa and 
Ddsyaa which had gained ground in the "foreign countries," 
such as Y6na and K&mhoja : — 

* Assaldyana, what thinkest thou of this P Hast thou (not) 
heard that in Yona and Kamhqja and in other foreign 
countries, there are various Ayym (superiors) and dd%m 
(inferiors) ; that superiors become inferiors, and inferiors, 
superiors ? * 

Whilst the authority above quoted satisfactorily explains 
the reason why, as in the Hero and the Nymphy Kalid&sa has 
applied the term Yavana to 'menial females,' it also proves 
that the Yavanas were anti-Buddhistical. 

Since, however, it is expressly stated that the Buddhist 
doctrines, as well as the Vedas, were memorially preserved, 
the existence of writing itself at the date of the Buddhist era 
has been doubted by some.^ 

Great as was, and is the value set upon memory, and 
great as was the extent to which that faculty was anciently 
taxed by Oriental nations, yet we should not infer that 
writing was not known in Buddhistical Asia, as the Greeks 
concluded from the fact of the Hindus having administered 
justice from memory.^ Nor should we be led away with the 
belief that it was possible for man to retain in memory 
the Pittakattaya with its voluminous Commentaries. The 
question is not whether it is possible, in the abstract, to 
commit a thing to, and retain it in, memory; but whether 
it is possible to do so to the extent which the Pittakattaya^ etc., 
would indicate. A porter may carry a heavy load, but it is 
not possible to bear the weight of AdanCs Peak. We may 
hear a rat squeaking at the distance of a few yards ; but 



^ See Prof. Max Muller's Hist, of Sanskrit Literature. 
* Strabo, xv. 53. 
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it is impossible to do so at the distance of as many hundred 
miles. So likewise with our other faculties, for instance the 
memory. The matter in St. Paul's Greek Epistles which 
Beza committed to memory, or that of the sermons which 
the Guarnies could repeat with fidelity, bears indeed a very 
small proportion to the Tepitaka, If the Druids, who carried 
in their memories a large number of verses, the whole extent 
of their twenty years* learning, cannot by any means approach 
the contents of the English Bible, which is less than one- 
eleventh of the Buddhist Scriptures. If the poems of Homer, 
which extend to but 30,000 lines, were recited from memory, 
we ought to bear in mind that they are [2,000,000, -r 
30,000=] less than a sixty-sixth of the Buddhist works, the 
greater portion of which, being in prose, could not, moreover, 
tender that aid which the rhythm of poetry had afforded to 
the rhapsodists. 

Now, reliable history furnishes us with no account of such 
wondrous feats of memory as are stated in Hindu and 
Buddhist writings. There are none stfch recorded in our 
Holy Scriptures. From all that appears in the Bible, the 
mode by which, 

* — we, by tracing magic lines, are taught 
How to embody, and to colour thought — ' 

was known before the Israelites left Egypt [1491 b.c] ; 
or, in other words, toriting was used at a time when its 
existence among the Hindus does not clearly appear. 
Neither does it appear from the Holy Scriptures that 
memory was made the Tablet of any of its doctrines, * write 
th\»y 'said the Lord unto Moses,' — and why? — '/or a memorial^* 
that it might not be forgotten; — and where? in a book, — 
Exod. XVII. 14. The Ten Commandments were not only 
proclaimed by the voice of God, but were engraved {written) 
by Him on Tablets of stone. The author of the book of 
Exodus " took the book of the covenant and read it in the 
audience of the people." He furthermore recorded all that 
was revealed to him by God in books. Man's memory was 
not thus regarded as imerring or sufficiently stable to 
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dispense with a written record. The old Pali proverb Su-chi" 
j>U'li mutto katan pandito bhaveyytty is indeed well known. 

Buddhistical Annals, moreover, prove beyond all manner 
of doubt that in the lifetime of Gotama, not only was 
writing practised (1) ; not only that Buddhist doctrines 
-were conveyed by means of it to different countries (2) (3) 
(4) ; not only that laws and usages were recorded (5) ; and 
that little children were taught to write (6) ; but that even 
"women were found able to do so (7). The various passages 
which authorize the above statement also prove that the 
character used at the period above indicated was the Nagari} 
A question still remains for investigation, and which it 
may be convenient to dispose of here — what materials 
were employed for the purpose of writing at the period of 
the Buddhist era P All Orientalists know that palm leaves 
were used in connection with writing. We are also ac- 
customed in this country to examine ancient titles engraved 
upon metal. Numbers of these were also found in excava- 
tions in different parts of Asia. The Royal present from 
Bimbisara to Pukkusati was written upon a gold plate of 
6 feet by 1^ (see Extract No. 2). This costly material, 
however, was selected to enhance the value of the gift, and 
to give weight to the opinion concerning the virtues of 
Buddha, whom he introduced to the notice of his friend. 
This, therefore, may be regarded as the exception and not 
as the rule. For gold could not have been easily procured 
by poor scholars, and still poorer mendicant priests. Copper 
and other metals, though less costly than gold, were yet 
selected only with a view to perpetuate state documents, 
e.g. King Parakkrama bahu [a.d. 1200] made it a rule 
that ' when permanent grants of lands were made to those 
who had performed meritorious services, such behests should 
xiot be evanescent, like L'nes drawn upon water, by being 



(1.) Mah&Vagga. (2.) Papancha Sudaniya. (3.) Mahal Vagga. (4.)Maha 
Kappiima Yatt. (6.) Sumangala Yilsismi. (6.) Mahct Yagga. (7.) DampiS, 
Atava. 

^ See the description of this character in reference No. 2. 
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inscribed upon kaves — a material which is subject to be 
destroyed by rats and white ants — but that such patents 
should be engraved on plates of copper, so as to endure long 
unto their respective generations/ 

Copper is, moreover, an unwieldy substance. It could not 
be written upon with the same facility that we now experience 
in tracing a pen on paper. Except by engraving, no lasting 
impression could be made upon it ; and engraving was by no 
means practicable. It could not keep pace with the current 
of thought. Ordinary writing could not be effected by its 
means. If the Indians had a Pope who corrected a single 
line 70 times, the engraver would doubtless have had to 
perform a work of no ordinary labour ! Inferior metal was 
not, therefore, the substance upon which the Poet and the 
Scholar drafted compositions. In Ceylon, every Pansala 
which is identical with the Indian lipi sdld, has a sand-board ; 
and this is used by poets for composition, and by children for. 
exercises in writing. An author, while composing, usually 
wrote first on these tables, for the convenience of making 
alterations, but when he had perfected his composition, the 
same was, it may be presumed, transferred to a more durable 
substance than the Velipila. 

For the preservation of one's writing a more permanent 
material was required than the sand, or tablets of wax. 
Strips of wood and bambu were used, and the use of the 
latter probably led to the invention of paper in China from 
reeds. Yet paper, whether known at this time or not, was 
not used by Orientals, except by the inventors themselves. 
In the Hindu mind there was, as it is still seen, a feeling of 
aversion to paper. Books written on paper were probably in 
ancient times, as they are now, not generally used in Asia. 
Nor have we any reason to believe that paper was known in 
India at the Buddhist era. But skins were. It should again 
be borne in mind that originally the Hindus were no slayers 
of animals, and though the hides of the antelope, etc., came 
into use gradually, and though animal sacrifices, doubtless, 
produced a good deal of skins, yet there is no mention of 
hides as a mHting material; and Buddhism, too, sets its face 
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against all animal slaughter and the use of 'Sheep-skin, 
Deer-skin, and Goat-skin/ which were originally forbidden 
as coverlets, were only permitted in foreign countries, where 
the prohibition might be an impediment to the free dissemi- 
nation of Buddhism. It may thence be concluded that some 
other material was employed for ordinary writing. Cloth, 
doubtless, formed one of the common substances for writing 
upon, as we find it even at the present day in the Burman 
Umpire; and M. Bumouf gives a story from the Divyu 
^vadana, of the Nepal works, to the effect that Bimbisdra 
sent to Rudray&na, King of Roraka, a portrait of Q6tama on 
cloth^ with the Buddhist formula of refuge written below it. 

Though, perhaps, this is one of the Fables which were 
invented by the Heretics, who had seceded from the Bud- 
dhist church, yet the fact that cloth was used in early times 
s^ a writing material may be relied upon. And it would 
eeem from the travels of the early Chinese pilgrims, and the 
SQQode in which Buddhist doctrines were circulated, that some 
other material besides cloth was used for the ordinary pur- 
poses of writing, and this we are expressly told, in reference 
"to the correspondence of Bimbis&ra and Pukkus&ti, was on 
^anna or 'leaf* ; and the discoveries in the topes of NandAra 
stnd Hidda show that the Tuz leaf was used for Inscriptions 
in the Bactro-Pali character. It was, however, not this that 
^was anciently used for writing purposes. Neither was it *the 
lotus leaf as smooth as a parrot's breast,* which K&lidasa in 
liis Sakuntala puts in the hands of the chief heroine of the 
3)lay to write her love-letter on. Nor, indeed, was it the 
l)irch-leaf which the same poet in his Vikramorvasi places in 
"the hands of Urvasi as a suitable material on which to in- 
scribe her epistle. The latter, says Prof. Max Miiller, is used 
in the sense of a "leaf or sheet of paper.*' And this indicates 
clearly that K&lid&sa wrote long after the Buddhist era, 
and long after the Egyptian papyrus had been known to the 
Asiatics. 

That the leaf, however, which was anciently used by 
Asiatics for ordinary writing was the Talipot, or the "ola,** 
appears from the very language of Gotama Buddha ; and the 

4 
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instrument for writing was the Panna-StAchlya^ * leaf-pin/ or 
Stylm. From a Tamil work which Mr. William Ferguson 
quotes, in his interesting work on the Palmirah Palm, it 
appears that the 'oldest Hindu author, Panmt, mentions 
writing on dlaa.* I may also mention what Pliny states, 
that the most ancient mode of writing was upon the leaf 
of the Palm tree : and the ola is expressly mentioned as an 
ordinary writing material in the Buddhist annals. 

From an investigation into the question whether the 
Buddhist doctrines had a written existence from the yery 
commencement of the Buddhist era, I return to the question 
of the dialect in which they were originally expressed. 

Upon the authority of the Tibetan annals, Mons. de 
Xoros names several languages into which the Buddhist 
Scriptures were early translated, but distinguishes one as 
Tathagata's "own language." The earliest Pali Grammar 
of Kachchayana, which is indeed extant in Ceylon as well as 
in Burmah, also refers us to the "language of Buddha," for 
the elucidation of which he had compiled the Sandhikappa. 

The question arises — what was this language? That it 
was not the Sanskrit is generally believed. That it was not 
the language of which the Chinese pilgrims speak as the Fan 
is also clear ; for, apart from other evidence such as the 
existence of a dual number in the so-called Fan language, the 
same word Fan is used to designate Brahmd, clearly showing 
that by it was meant the Sanskrit, or the sacred language 
of the Brahmana. The only other languages that demand 
attention are, " the language (as it is called) of the northern 
Buddhists," and the Pali language of the Singhalese. 

As to the first, we gather from the writings of a learned 
Hindu gentleman, and of Mons. Burnouf, 'that the Buddhist 
literature of Nepal, from which the Sacred Scriptures of Tibet, 
Tartary, and China have been compiled, is in an ugly Sanskrit 
dialect, destitute of the niceties of the Sanskrit grammatical 
forms of declension and conjugation, etc. ; that the authors 
have sacrificed grammar to the exigencies of metre ; that 
it is in a mixed style of prose and Odthds ; that it bears 
a strong resemblance to the Tantras of the 4th to the 7th 
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century of the Christian era ; — and that it appears to be the 
production of men to whom the task of compilation was 
assigned without sufficient materials at their disposal.' In 
view of these peculiarities, Mons. Burnouf has pronounced 
the Nepal sacred scriptures to be a ' barbarous Sanskrit, in 
which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrita, 
appear to be confounded.* Referring to the difference 
of language of the different parts of the Vaipnlt/a, *the 
highly developed Sutras,' the same distinguished Orientalist 
remarks, that it ' indicates in the clearest manner that there 
was * another digest,^ besides the compilations of the three great 
oecumenical convocations of the Buddhists, and that in his 
opinion, the Nepal Scriptures comprise a fourth digest, which 
he 'regards as the crude composition of writers to whom 
the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who endeavoured 
to write in a learned language they ill understood, with the 
freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect.' 

This question, as indeed many others of historical character, 
is solved by the P&li annals of Ceylon ; and here I shall 
present you a translation from the Dipdvansa ; the value of 
the information which it imparts cannot be too much 
overrated. 

'Many individuals, viz. ten thousand Vajjians,^ sinful 
bhikkhus, who had been expelled by the Theras, assembled 
together ; and, having formed another association, held 
a Council of the Dhamma, This is thence called the Maha 
Sangitu 

*The bhikkua who held the Mahft Sangiti reduced the 
religion into confusion;^ set aside ^ the first compilation;* 



^ Wffjf'if a portion of Behar in which the Lichchavi princes settled. It is not, 
however, stated where this Council was held. Doubtless it was at a distance 
from the principal seat of Government and Buddhism, which at this period was 
at Wesali or modem Allahabad. 

* Viloman akanm, *made to bristle,' * ruffled,' * crossed,' * confused.' 

* Bhinditva * having broken,* * split.' 

^ Sangahan, From the context, I would render this word ' compilation ' and 
not ' rehearsal.' The acts here related, taken in connection with the original 
import of the word, can only refer to a written and not a mental * collection.' 
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and made * another. They transferred the Suttans from their 
proper places to others, and perverted the sense and distorted 
the words ^ of the five nikayas. They did so, ignorant of 
(the difference between) the general discourses, and those 
(delivered) on particular occasions, and also (between) their 
natural and implied significations. They expressed' in. a 
different sense that which was otherwise declared ; and set 
aside various significations under the unwarranted authority 
(shadow) of words.* They omitted one portion of the 
Suttans and the Vinaya of deep import, and substituted^ 
(their own) version • of them, and the text.'' They left 
out the Parivaran annotations,® six books' of the Abhidhamma^ 
the Pattaambida, the Niddesa and a portion of the Jatakas,^® 
without replacing anything in their stead. They moreover 
disregarded ^^ the nature of nouns, their gender, and (other) 
accidents ^^ as well as the (various) requirements of style ; ^' 
and corrupted them in various ways.* 

The above passage clearly indicates that there was a code 



^ Akarimuj *made' *done,' 'effected.* The same word is used in the 
following sentence wherein I have rendered it * placed.' 

2 i>Aamma here means ** phraseology'* of the Scriptures as opposed to their 
Attha *' the sense." 

' Thapayimu— * they made to stand.* 

* Vyanjana, * letters,' and in some of the Buddhist writings, 'words' or 
sentences. 

* Fatir&paf placed * a figure * or * counterpart.' 

< From a comparison of the Ceylon and Nepal versions of the sacred writings, 
I find the latter has three sections, the Vypulya^ the Nidan and Upadesa, all 
which are additions to the original discourses. Compare the following list 
taken from Hodt/sori's I /lustrations with the list from Buddhagosa^s Atthakatha 
[B. R. A. S. J.l. Hodgson says, " The Buddha Scriptures are twelve kinds, 
known hy the following twelve names: — 1, Sutra; 2, Geya; 3, Vy&karana; 
4, G^tha; 6, TJdan ; 6, Nidan; 7, Ityukta; 8, Jktaka; 9, Yaipulya; 
10, Adhhuta Dharma; 11, Avadan; and 12, Upadesa." 

7 Tantin, * The Text.' 

8 Atfhuddharan, " explanatory discourses.' 

* Fakarana, * Compilation,' * something made methodically,' * an original 
composition.' 

'0 The Jdfakas, in the Indian versions, are, it is said, less than 560. 

^* The peculiarities here noticed when compared with those of the Qatha dialect 
of the Nepal scriptures — (See Essay thereon by Babu Rajendralal Mittra in the 
Bl. A.S.J, for 1854, p. 604 et seq.). There can be no doubt of the identity 
between ihU fourth code of the Buddhists and the Nepal version. The differences 
of style therein illustrated by Mr. Mittra exactly correspond with the defects of 
composition here described. 

*2 pai'ikkaran, * attributes,' * decoration,' * accidents.' 

^' Akappakaraniy also * decoration,' * embellishment,' * niceties' of style or 
composition. 
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different from the Orthodox version of the sacred writings, 
which were authenticated at three different convocations, and 
that the Nepal version is a modification of that code. It also 
establishes that the compilation in question was made, not 
in the Tantra period above referred to — not in the age of 
Kanishka — ^but in the early part of the 2nd century of the 
Buddhist era. 

I shall now pass on to the Maghadi language — the re- 
maining subject of this evening's discourse. 

The Sanskrit had, it is believed, died out along with Brah- 
manism about six centuries b.c.^ At all events, at the time 
when Buddhism arose, Sanskrit was no longer the vernacular 
speech of the people. Several dialects (and the Buddhist 
books speak of eighteen) had been in current use in India. 
The Pali was, doubtless, one of them, if not the principal 
Prakrit language.^ It was properly the language of Magadha. 
Numerous Pali theological terms, which have peculiar signi- 
fications clearly distinguishable from those assigned to the 
same cognate expressions by the Sanskrit Brahmans, taken 
with numerous other circumstances in the history of Bud- 
dhism, prove beyond all doubt that the P&li was essentially 
the language of Gotama, and of Buddhism. We find it re- 
tained till the time of Asoka, more than two centuries after- 
wards. The difference between the dialect of the inscriptions 
and that of the Pali texts, as, for instance, the Dhammapada, 
establishes nothing beyond the fact that the former as a 
spoken language had undergone changes, whilst the latter, as 
is evidenced from the Yedhamma hetuppahava stanza quoted 
in the inscriptions, became fixed in Ceylon as the sacred lan- 
guage of the scriptures.^ The use of the Pr&krit for the 



^ Prof. Benfey on India, p. 251. 

* If ** the Maharashtri,*' as stated by R&ma Tarkavagisa, " is the root of other 
Prakrits" — yiz. those which have not been banished from Asia — ^the Pali 
presents the most nneqniyocal proof of its being the parent of all Prakrits, 
inclnding the Mah&rashtri. 

^ Ye dhammk hetuppabhayk 
T^san hetun Tathagatd 
Aha t^sancha y6 nirddhd 
Evan vadi mah^ Samand. 

* Whateyer dhammd have proceeded from certain causes Tathcigata declares 
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inscriptions in preference to the Sanskrit, proves most satis- 
factorily that it was ' the vernacular speech of the people in 
the same manner that the use of the local alphabets is 
evidence of a design to render the inscriptions accessible to 
the people/ * We may therefore (says Prof. Wilson) recog- 
nize it as an actually existent form of speech in some part of 
India, and might admit the testimony of its origin given by 
the Buddhists themselves — ^by whom it is always identified 
with the language of Magadha or Behar/ 

The terms Pali and Magadhi are names which are at the ' 
present day indiflferently employed in Ceylon, Ava, Siam, 
and even China, to express the sacred language of the Bud- 
dhists, and being confined to those countries, the term Pali 
is not met with in any of the Indian writings. 

Mdgadhi is the correct and original name for the PalL It 
was not called the Mdgadhi, in consequence of the Mission of 
As6ka, the King of Magadha, to introduce Buddhism into 
Ceylon. It had received that name before the age of that 
monarch. It was so called after the ancient name of Behar. 
It was the appellation for the ancient vernacular language of 
Magadha. It was the designation for the dialect of the 
Magadhas. — Magadhdnam bhasd Mdgadhi} 



(tbe same, and) the causes of them ; and whateyer may be their distinctioii (the 
same likewise he declares). The Maha Samana (is one of) such speech/ 

This Terse is found rendered in so many different ways (See Journal R. A. S. 
Great Britain and Ireland, xvi. p. 37 et seq., that I haye thought it proper to 
present the following passage from the Atthakathd or the Commentary on the 
Vinayn text — 

Yh dhamm^ h^tuppabhav^ — iti; * hetuppabhav^ ' n&ma panchakkhandh^ — 
t^nassa dukkha sacbchan dassdti. Teaan hetu Tathagato aha — ^iti ; ' t^san 
hdtu' nkma samudaya sachchan— tancha Tathkgat6 ^ha iti dassdti. Teaancka 
yo nirodho — iti ; tdsan ubhinnampi appayatte nirddhd, tancha Tathiiffat6 HhA iti 
attho ; tenassa nirodha sachchan dassdti. Magga Sachchan panettha sarCipatd 
adassitampi nayatd dassitan h6ti ; nirodhdti utt^ tassa sampkpakd maggd yuttoya 
hoti; atthay^ tesaneha yo nirodho- ti ettha * tesan yo nirddd eha^* nir6dhup^- 
yochkti ; evan dydpi sachch^ni dassitani honti. Idani tam^' yatthan patiplidento 
aha — Evanvadi maha Samano. 

* Ye dhamma hetuppabhava — i.e. by * those that are bom by some cause ' — are 
meant the panehakkhanda ; whereby the yerity of dukkha (sorrow) is proclaimed 
to him [Upatissa]. By teaan hetu * their cause' is meant the yerity of 
Snmudhaya * birth.' The same is also pointed out as declared bj Tathagata. 
By teaaticha yo nirodho * whatever may be their destruction,' is meant the 
transiehtness, the indurability of those two (sorrow and birth), which are also said 
to be declared by Tathngata. 

1 Prakrit Frakasa^ p. 179. 
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PaK is comparatively a modem name for the Magadhi. It 
has not originated from 'the region called Pallistan, the (sup- 
posed) land of the Pali — Our Palestine.* * It does not come 
from Palitur in Tyre — the so-called Pali tower or Fort/ It 
has no historical connection with 'the Palatine hills of 
Rome/^ It was not called after the Pehlve, the dialect of the 
Sasstmian dynasty. It is not derived from ' Palli^ a village/ 
as we should now-a-days distinguish gunavari, 'village/ 
'hoorish/ from Urdu, "the language of the Court/'* Nor 
does it indeed mean "root," or "original."^ 

Like dli\ the word pali originally signified a ' line/ ' row/ 
'range/* and was gradually extended to mean 'Suttan/ from 
its being like a line,^ and to signify edicts,® or the strings of 
rules in Budha's discourses or doctrines, which are taken 
from the Suttans. From thence it became an appellation 
for the text of the Buddhist Scriptures, as in the foUowitig 
passages : — 

Therayichariyi sabbe P&lin viya tam aggahun. ' All the 
three preceptors held this compilation in the same estimation 
as the text (of the Pitakattaya)/ Thera vald^hi pallebi padehi 
vyanjanihicha. ' In the Thera discourses as in the text (of 



1 See tbe Friend, vi. p. 236. 

* Prinsep, Bl. As. J. vol. vii. p. 282. 

' Tumour's Mah^vansa, p. xxii, where he merely gives the opinion of the 
Buddhists; and this is no more correct than the Brahmanical opinion that 
Prakrita means * the derived.' — ^Vide post. 

* See Ahhidhanappadipika, p. 71. It is not a little curious that Mahommedans, 
between whom and the Buddhists there was no intercourse at the period when 
their sacred books were written, call the larger portions of the Koran *' Sowar " 
(* S^ra,' sing.), signifying precisely, as the word Fali does, * a row, order, or 
regular series.' The Arabic Si^ra, whether immediately derived from the Sanskrit 
' Srdni ' or not, is the same in use and import as the Sura or Tora of the Jews, 
who also call the fifty-three Sections of the Pentateuch, Sidarim, a word of the 
same signification. 

^ Itaran pana ; 
Atth^nan siichanatd 
Suvuttatd savana totha sManatd 
Sutt^natd sutta sabh^ gatocha suttan 
suttanti akkhatan. 

' The other (which is) the Suttan , is called * Suttan ' from its illustrating the 
properties (of duties) ; from its exquisite tenor ; from its bein? productive (of 
much sense) and from its overflowing (tendency) the protection (which it affords) ; 
and from its being like a string.* — Buddhaghosa^s Atthakatha. 

^ Hevancha hevan cha me p^liyo vadetha: 'Thus, thus shall ye cause to be 
read mj paiiyo or edicts.' — Frinsep*s Asoka Inscrip, 
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the Pitakattaya) ; and in an expression as in a letter.' 
From thence again Pali has become the name of the 
M&gadhi language in which Buddha delivered his doctrines. 

The terms Pali and Magadhi are names which are at the 
present day indifferently employed in Ceylon^ Ava, Siam, 
and even China, to express the sacred language of the 
Buddhists ; and being confined to those oountriesy the term 
Pali is not met with in any of the Indian writings. 

The Pali has also received the designation of Tantiy * the 
string of a lute/ its Sanskrit cognate being tantri. From 
that signification it seems to have been originally applied 
by the Brahmans to tantra, 'a religious treatise teaching 
peculiar and mystical formulae and rites for the worship of 
their deities or the attainment of superhuman power/ or, 
^that which is comprised of five subjects, the creation 
and destruction of the world, the worship of the gods, the 
attainment of all objects, magical rites for the acquirement 
of six superhuman faculties and four modes of union with 
the spirit by meditation.' The Md^gadhas, before their 
secession from the Brahman Church, probably used the 
Mdgadhi term tanti in this sense ; but when they embraced 
the Buddhist faith, they used it to signify the doctrines 
of G6tama as in the following passages : — (1) Samm& 
Sambuddh6 pi te pitakan Buddha vachanan Tantin £lr6pent6 
M^lgadhi b£lssly& iva ar6pesi — * Buddha who rendered his 
tepitaka words into Tanti (or tantra or doctrines) did so 
by means of the Magadhi language' — Vibhanga Atuva. 
(2) Tivagga sangahan chatuttinsa suttanta patimanditan 
chatu satthi bh&nav&ra parimslnan tantin sang&yetva ayan 
digha nik^ly 6 ndmd. 'ti — ' Having rehearsed the Tanti (the 
doctrines) which contain 64 banavara embracing 34 Suttans 
composed of 3 classes, (this was) named Dighanik^ya' — 
Bhodivama. From its application to the Buddhist doctrines, 
Tanti has become a name for the sacred language itself 
of the Buddhists — viz, the Magadhi or Pali. Thus in 
Buddhagosa's Atthakatha, 'why was the first convocation 
held P In order that the Nidanan of the Vinaya pitaka, the 
merits of which are conveyed in the Tanti (Pali) language^ 
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might be illustrated.' Thus, also, in the Balavatara in a part 
of the passage which answers to the § 58 in the Rev. 
B. Clough's version, where it is left untranslated. 

Evam anna pi vinneyy^ 
Sanhitd tanti ya hit^ 
Sanhit4 chita vann^nan 
Sannidha'byava dhdnatb. 

That is to say, *In this wise know the rest of the com- 
binations which are susceptible in the Tanti (language). 
Sanhifa is the combination of letters without a hiatus.' 

The popular tradition amongst the native Pandits of Ceylon 
is that Pali is a sister dialect of the Sanskrit, having been 
probably derived from one and the same stem. 

In considering this subject we notice that the Brahmans 
regarji the Sanskrit to be of divine origin, and as a direct 
revelation from their creator. I am indeed aware that the 
Srahman notion of the so-called Prd^krits (the M^gadhi 
included) being derived from the Sanskrit, has the counte- 
nance and support of such eminent men as MM. Burnouf 
and Lassen : but it is submitted with great deference that 
'this position can no more be satisfactorily proved, than that 
J^rakrit means "derived," or that pakriti, 'the mother,' 
is the daughter. Be this, however, as it may, the pre- 
t;ensions of the Buddhists are as great as those of the 
IBrahmans. The former claim for the Pali an antiquity 
eo remote that they affirm it to be *a language the root 
of all dialects, which was spoken by men and Brahmas at the 
commencement of the creation, by those who never before 
Leard nor uttered human accents ; and also by all Buddhas.' 
For the above we have not only the authority of the 
Pay6gasiddhi, but the following from the Vibhanga AtuvH : 

* Tissadatta thera took up the gold broomstick in the B6 
compound, and requested to know in which of the eighteen 
bhdsas he should speak ? He so (spake) from (a knowledge 
of those languages) not acquired through inspiration, but by 
actual study ; for being a very wise personage he knew those 
several dialects by learning — wherefore, being one of (such) 
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acquirements he so inquired. This is said here (to illustrate) 
that men acquire a bha%a (by study). 

' Parents place their children when young either on a cot 
or a chair, and speak different things and perform different 
actions. Their words are thus distinctly fixed by the children 
(on their minds) (thinking) that such was said by him, and 
such by the other ; and in process of time they learn the 
entire language. If a child born of a Damila mother and 
an Andhaka father should first hear his mother speak, he 
would speak the Damila language ; but if he should hear his 
father first, he would speak the Andhaka. If, however, he 
should not hear them both, he would speak the Magadhi. 
If, again, a person in an uninhabited forest, in which no 
speech (is heard), should intuitively attempt to articulate 
words, he would speak the very M&gadhi. It predominates 
in all regions (such as) Hell ; the Animal kingdom ; the 
Petta sphere ; the human World ; and the World of the 
devas. The remaining eighteen languages, Otta, Kirdthd, 
Andhaka, Yonaka, Damila, etc., undergo changes — but not 
the Magadhi, which alone is stationary, as it is said to be the 
speech of Brahmas and Ariyas, Every Buddha, who rendered 
his tepitaka words into doctrines, did so by means of the very 
Magadhi] and why? Because by doing so it (was) easy 
to acquire their (true) significations. Moreover, the sense of 
the words of Buddha which are rendered into doctrines 
by means of the Magadhi language, is conceived in hundreds 
and thousands of ways by those who have attained the pati 
samhidha, so soon as they reach the ear, or the instant the 
ear comes in contact with them ; but discourses rendered into 
other languages are acquired with much difficulty.' 

Now, it is a fact that ' all rude nations are distinguished 
by a boastful and turgid vanity.' They cannot speak of their 
race or of their sacred languages without assigning to them 
an origin the remotest in the world. In ^ a spirit of adula- 
tion and hyperbole ' they exalt them as high as the object 
of their adoration and worship. This is peculiarly the case 
with Eastern nations. 

Although such extravagantly high pretensions are by 
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themselves of no value, yet, when some of these traditions 
are partially supported by the concurrence of other testimony, 
such as the high antiquity of the Pali — ^its refinement — 
its comparative simplicity both verbally and grammatically 
— and its relationship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, 
from which their present dialect has been Sannkritized : — we 
xnay, by a judicious exercise of our judgment in separating 
fact from fable, and reality from fiction, receive them, 
I apprehend, to the extent to which they are confirmed. 
Thus the traditions of both the Brahmans and the Buddhists 
in respect of their respective languages may be received, 
8o far as they are proved to be two dialects of high antiquity 
derived from a source of which scarcely any traces are to be 
found at the present day. 

The Pali according to tradition was brought into Ceylon 
ty our first Monarch Wijaya, shortly after the time of 
Gotama; and although Professor Lassen regards this as a 
question involved in obscurity, yet the name of the 
*^ Conqueror" and the designation of many a town, edifice, 
and mountain — nay, the very name " Tambapanna " ^ given 
to the Island by Wijaya, and which we find was shortly 
afterwards used by the Indian Monarch Asoka in the rock 
Inscriptions, would lead to the inference that the Pali was 
the language of the first colonists. « 

There is another circumstance which may be here noticed. 
The birth-place of the first settlers of Ceylon was La/a. 
It is identical with Lata or Lada; and Dandi, the author 
of Kavyadarsa, says that even in comparatively a modern 
age, that of the dramas, the language of Lata as well as of 
Banga (which latter is only a diflFerent pronunciation of Vanga, 
and merely another name for Gowda) was usually the Prakrit. 
His authority goes farther, for he places the language of Lala 
in the same class as that of Gowda, Surasena, etc, and his 
commentator explains the * et cetera ' to mean the Magadhi 
(Pali) and Panchala (the Zend). Hence all circumstances 
considered, it is very clear that the Pali was the language 

^ See my remarks hereon in the Journal C.B. E. A.S. 
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of the band from Lala who colonized Ceylon, or rather a 
modification of it which bore the nearest relation to such 
languages as the Siiraseni and the Zend — at all events, 
a so-called Prakrita dialect; and therefore a language of 
the Ariyan and not of the South-Indian class. 

But the best evidence of the fact is that furnished by a com- 
parison of the Singhalese with Pali and other Indian dialects.^ 

1 have already,^ though somewhat doubtfully, intimated 
my belief that the Singhalese belonged to the northern 
family of languages. My later researches only tend to con- 
firm that belief, and they enable me moreover to affirm that 
"the most unequivocal testimony'* to which Prof. Spiegel 
and Sir Emerson Tennent refer, tends to but one conclusion, 
viz. that ' that the Singhalese as it is spoken at the present 
day, and still more strikingly as it exists as a written 
language in the literature of this Island, presents no affinity 
to the Dekhanese group of languages/ It is, however im- 
possible to do justice to the subject within the circumscribed 
limits of a Lecture of one hour's duration, and I must 
therefore return to the subject. 

It would appear from both the Singhalese and Tibetan 
annals that even in the lifetime of Buddha, there were 
many dialects prevalent in India. As already observed, 
eighteen dialects are spoken of in the Vibhanga Atuva ; and 
preference is of course given to the MdgadhL The orthodox 
version of the Buddhist Scriptures, written in the last- 
mentioned dialect, was doubtless brought by Mahindu [in 
307 B.C.] to Ceylon, where it has since remained unchanged, 
as its phraseology abundantly testifies. 

Although a dead language, the Pali has been carefully 
cultivated in Ceylon. From the period it became the 
sacred language of the Singhalese, Kings and Princes have 
encouraged its study ; nobles and statesmen have vied with 
each other to excel in its composition ; and laymen and priests 
have produced some of the most elegant works in it. The 

^ A paper on tbe subject will be shortly published as an *Appendiz to this 
Lecture. 

2 See my Introduction to the Sidathsangara. 
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names of Batuwantud&ve, Hikkaduwe, Lank&goda, Dodan- 

pabala, YaUne, Bentota, Eah&ve, and Sumangala, amongst 

a host of others, are indeed familiar to Pali scholars, as those 

of the learned who are even now able to produce compositions 

"by no means inferior to those of a Buddhag6sa or a Parak- 

l:rama, though, like the modern Sanskrit, certainly more 

artificial than the more ancient writings. Not only in 

Ceylon, but in the Burman Empire are there scholars who 

excel in Pali. Of the writings, especiallj'^, of the present 

King of Siam, I cannot speak but in the highest terms 

of admiration. There, as in Ceylon, the Pali is most 

assiduously cultivated amongst the priesthood. But, as is 

not the case in Ceylon, whole libraries are there replaced 

annually by new ones, after they have undergone the careful 

inspection of learned men. 

Mr. Hardy states that the high state of cultivation to 

'which the Pali language was carried, and the great attention 

that has been paid to it in Ceylon, may be inferred from the 

fact that a list of works in the possession of the Singhalese, 

which he found during his residence in this Island, included 

thirty-five works on Pali Grammar, some of them being of 

considerable extent.^ And what is still more remarkable, 

the Singhalese, which had been formed out of the Pali, was 

eagerly, though ineffectually, sought to be ''set aside" for the 

language of G6tama. It is expressly stated by the author 

of the Mahavansa (459-477 a.d.) that in that work, the object 

aimed at, is the setting aside of the Singhalese language, in 

which the former history was composed.^ Again the design 

of the Pali version of the Singhalese Dalad&vama (1196-1200 

A.D.) is said to be the same.^ 

In the proportion, however, in which Pali has been culti- 
vated and enriched in Ceylon, has it declined in Asia * and 
with it the religion which was taught through its medium. 

^ Eastern Monachism, pp. 191, 2. 

' Introduction to the Ma^awansa. 

' See Ben^. A.S. Journal. 

* The modem M^gadhi differs essentially from the Pali. In those respects in 
which it differs from the Pali it approaches the Prakrit, or the sacred language 
of the Jainas. 
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The shock which Baddhism received in those countries 
in which it most flourished (when such works as the Kalpa 
Sutra and Lalita Vistdra began to make their appearance) 
must have been great indeed to render necessary as we have 
already seen the special mission of a Buddhagosa to Ceylon. 
His translations were so much admired that in very early 
times they found their way from Ceylon to Burmah, the 
only country, we believe, where they are still preserved 
in the integrity of our originals. Not only these but our 
historical works, it seems, had in eariy times been applied 
for, and obtained by the Burmese; and we find from a 
valuable collection of P&li books brought down in 1812, 
by the learned Nadoris de Silva, Modliar, from that country, 
that they had preserved even the commentary on the Maha- 
wansa with comparatively greater accuracy than ourselves. 
Fortunate indeed it was for Ceylon that the Burman Empire 
had borrowed Lanka's Pali books, for when the literature 
of this Island was nearly annihilated by the cruelties of some 
of our Malabar Monarchs (and we had indeed amongst them 
many an Edward III. who laid his ruthless hands on the 
literary and religious archives of the nation), the repositories 
of Siam and Amarapora failed not to supply our deficiencies, 
and to furnish us with the means for placing our Pali Litera- 
ture at least upon a respectable footing. 

The number of Pali books on Buddhism far exceeds the 
Lexical and Grammatical works ; and it is remarkable that 
the Pali Literature of the Singhalese is not deficient in other 
branches of Oriental Sciences. It presents a proud array 
of extensive volumes on Prosody, Rhetoric, Medicine, 
History, etc. Of all these, however, the historical works 
possess an all-absorbing interest. For I may safely assert 
that no Country in the East can boast of so correct a history 
of its own affairs and those of Asia generally, as Ceylon. 
The Phoenicians, who, as you are aware, had influenced the 
civilization of a very large portion of the human race by 
their great inventions and discoveries, by their colonies 
established in every quarter of the globe, and above all by 
the extensive commerce which they had carried on — have 
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left nothing behind, except the alphabet which they had 

invented. The Persians, a very interesting and a very 

ancient race of people, and to whom we naturally look 

for historic information, have little beyond their Zendavasta, 

two chapters of which contain some traditions of their own. 

The Hindus, a people who had a literature of their own 

from a period long before the Singhalese became a nation, 

have no historical records, and their scanty 'fragmentary 

historical recollections,' which have been embodied with 

their religious works, such as the Puranas, present themselves 

in the language of a prophecy, and upon their basis no 

trustworthy chronological calculations can be made.^ In the 

Vedas again, which are perhaps older than any Ceylonese 

iBuddhist writings, and which are supposed to ' furnish the 

only sure foundation on which a knowledge of ancient and 

modern India can be built up * ^ — there is a lamentable lack 

of historic sense : which has ever been one of the most 

remarkable characteristics of the Indian mind.^ 

The Chinese, who boast of a descent from times remoter 
than the days of Adam, have no historical writings which 
can throw the smallest particle of light upon the affairs of 
the East. 

In the country of Magadha, so greatly renowned as the 
tirth-place of Buddhism, and the still more interesting lan- 
guage (the Pali) in which it was promulgated — a kingdom, 
moreover, which dates its origin from the time of the Maha 
Shslrat,^ — we have no records of a historical character, beyond 
religious inscriptions, sculptured on stones, and grants of 
lands engraved on copper plates. These 'unconnected 
fragments,' beyond serving to fix the dates of particular 
IKangs, furnish us at present with neither History nor matter 
sufficient to help us to a general Chronology. The Bactrian 
coins, again, afford us the same kind of information with 



1 See Prof. Lassen's Indische Alterthumskunde, p. 503. 
* Essay on the results of the Vedic Eesearches, by W. D. Whitney, American 
Oriental J. toI. iii. p. 291. 
> ib. p. 310. 
A Elphinstone's History of India. 
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which the monumental inscriptions furnish us, but little or 
nothing beyond that. * The only Sanskrit composition yet 
discovered in all Asia to which the title of History can with 
any propriety be applied is the ItdfiUarangini,'^ a com- 
paratively modern work which was compiled a.d. 1148 : and 
this again does not bear any comparison either in point of 
the matter it contains, or in the interest which attaches 
to the subjects it treats upon, with the Singhalese Historical 
Records, 

The genuine historic zeal exhibited by the Singhalese from 
the very time they colonized Ceylon far surpasses that of 
all other Indian nations.^ 

The love^ which the Singhalese had for such pursuits was 
participated by their rulers themselves ; and, whilst tradition 
asserts that some of our early Singhalese Annals from which 
the Mahd^wansa was compiled were the works of some of 
our monarchs — History records the facts, that * the national 
annals were from time to time compiled by royal command ; ' 
and that the labours of 'the historians were rewarded by 
the State with grants of lands/ The interest which our 
sovereigns took in this part of the national literature was 
so great indeed, that many a traveller and geograpber of the 
middle ages was peculiarly struck, as * a trait of the native 
rulers of Ceylon,' with the fact of the employment by them 
of persons to compile the national annals. And though 
comparatively few are the records which the ravages of time 
and the devastating hand of sectarian opposition have left 
behind, they, nevertheless, excel in matter and interest 
all the annals of Asia. ' As the first actual writing and 



^ Prof. H. H. "Wilson, Introduction to B^jatar. 

2 Lassen's Indisch. Alt. vol. ii. pp. 13, 16. 

3 This is inherent in the Singhalese, and it is not a little curious that just as 
we are writing on the subject, the Colombo Observer of 30th August, 1860, puts 
forth the same views in alluding to a recent examination of the boys of the Cotta 
Christian Listitutioriy as follows, ** Then came a very interesting examination of 
several boys in Roman History. The readiness with which the various questions 
were answered, and the apparent pleasure the boys took in this study, show that 
the spirit of their ancestors who composed the Mahawansa is strong in Singhali 
boys of this generation." 
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the first well-authenticated inscriptions in India, are of 
Buddhist origin/^ so likewise the first actual chronicle as well 
as the most authentic history, in the whole of the Eastern 
hemisphere^ may be traced to a Ceylon-Buddhistic source. 

Sir James Emerson Tennent^ says, and says truly, that 
''the Mahawansa stands at the head of the historical literature 
of the East, unrivalled by anything extant in Hindostan, 
the wildness of whose chronology it controls." 

When for instance the capacious mind of Sir William 
Jones seized with avidity the identity of Chandragupta and 
Sandracottm, and thence discovered the only key for un- 
locking the history and chronology of Asia, the annals of 
Ceylon were not without their use in removing the doubts 
which were conjured up in the imagination of antiquaries. 
When the indefatigable labours of a Prinsep enabled him to 
decipher the rock Inscriptions of Piyaddsi or Devanampii/a, 
the discovery could not with certainty have been applied 
either to fix the proper date of the Buddhistic era, or to 
reduce the chronology of Asia to its proper limits without 
the aid of the Singhalese records — the Dipavansa^ in par- 
ticular, which identified Devanampiya with Asdka. When 
the obscure dialect of the pillar Inscriptions presented philo- 
logical difficulties, the Ceylon Pali Mahawansa alone served 
as an "infallible dictionary"* for their elucidation. When 
again the Cashmirean history put forth an extravagant Chro- 
nology, Ceylon chronicles alone enabled Mr. Turnour to 
effect an important and valuable correction to the extent of 
794 years, and thereby to adjust the chronology of the East. 
When lastly the deep penetrating mind of a Burnouf, from 
an examination into the Nepal version of the Buddhist 



1 Prof. Max Miiller's Sanskrit Literature, p. 620. 

* History of Ceylon, p. 616. 

* *' Mr. Tumour's Pali authorities will be of essential use in expounding our 
new discovery, and my only excuse for not having taken the epitome already pub- 
lished as my guide before is, that the identity of Piadaana was not then estab- 
lished.'* — Mr. James Prinsep in the Bengal A S. J. vol. vi. p. 792, &c. 

* ** On turning to the infallible Tika upon our inscriptions afforded by Mr. 
Tumour's admirable Mahawansa, we find a circumstance recorded which may help 
US materially to understand the obscure passage." — Prinsep, Bengal A. S. J* 
TOL yii. p. 262. 

6 
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Scriptures, conceived the idea of ** a fourtli digest " of th 
Buddhists, apart from the compilations of the three convoca 
tionsy the Singhalese Annals, and above all the Dfydwan 
alone, furnished the proof required for establishing the con- 
jecture. 

Such were, and are, the claims of the Pali literature of this 
Island upon the attention of the learned in Europe. Tet it 
is a melancholy fact that for a very long period of time the 
greatest indifference was manifested in its study by the 
savans of Europe. 

When more than forty years ago Kask wrote, the greatest 
misconception prevailed amongst Europeans on all Oriental 
subjects. Eastern languages were not extensively cultivated. 
A gloom enveloped the science of Comparative Philology. 
Inaccessible was the path to Eastern history. Even the 
Sanskrit, the language in the highest state of cultivation 
now-a-days, was then but imperfectly known to the European 
world. Some considered it a derivative of the Zend, and 
others treated it as a creature of the Pali. Little, if any- 
thing, was definitely investigated of the latter. The relation 
which Sanskrit bore to the Prakrit was imperfectly investi- 
gated, and was, at the time Wilson translated Vickrama and 
Urvaai, far from being understood ; and when the researches 
of Lassen and Bumouf, 'with that love of novelty and 
that honorable ambition which greatly distinguished them,' 
brought to light the Nepal books of Buddhism, even the 
names of their Pali versions were unknown to Europeans. 
The distinction between the Aj-ya and the Dekhanese groups 
of languages was not well ascertained. The Tamil was sup- 
posed to have been an offshoot of the Sanskrit. The Andhra 
merely existed as a book name. Between it and the Dravida 
no relationship was established, much less was the identity 
of Dravida and Damila recognized. The Singhalese was not 
known in Europe. 

When, more than thirty years ago, Hodgson an- 
nounced the discovery of the Nepal Scriptures in a dialect 
intermediate between the Pali and Sanskrit, and the inde- 
fatigable Bumouf commenced their examination, eight years 
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afterwards — an impression was formed hostile to the real 
merits of the Pali or the Magadhi, and this, far from being 
i*enioved, was indeed confirmed by the unjust opinion of 
Colebrooke, one of those patriotic followers of Sir William 
JoneSy who devoted his chief attention to the Sanskrit litera- 
ture — when he pronounced the Pali to be " a dialect used by 
the vulgar," and identified it with '' the Apabhransa, a jargon 
destitute of regular grammar.'' 

This hasty expression of opinion by one so highly esteemed 
for his deep researches in the Indian literature has not how- 
ever been without its ill efiects.* It checked, though for a 
time, the current of inquiry. It discouraged those who 
inight have otherwise successfully pursued their researches 
in the Pali. It even damped the energies of the nations of 
continental Europe, who " are the most diligent cultivators 
of Oriental languages." Notwithstanding the investigations 
of "Weber, Benfey, FausboU, Kuhn, and others of whose 
labours, so far as we know them in this remote part of the 
globe, we cannot speak but with the highest terms of com- 
mendation — the study of the Pali is yet, I apprehend, far 
from being extensively pursued by Europeans ; and the full 
extent of the progress which that language has made in 
Ceylon, and its refinement and purity are imperfectly ap- 
preciated even by those who have made Philology their 
favourite study. Whilst numerous grammatical works in 
the Sanskrit and other Indian dialects have been published 
from time to time both in India and Europe, not a single 
treatise on Pali grammar has yet appeared, if we except the 
translation of Balavatara made in Ceylon ; and although 
several Koshas or lexicons have been likewise published of 
the former, it is indeed a fact that no Dictionary of the latter 
language has yet made its appearance in any part of the 
^orld save Ceylon^ where too, from many local disadvantages, 
nothing has been effected beyond the Abhidhanappadipika 
and the Dhdtu Manjusa published by the Revd. B. Clough ; 
and a Pali Dictionary (still in MS.) compiled by the Revd, 
D. J. Gogerly, the Principal of the Wesleyan Mission in 
Ceylon. When again we perceive that a material advance 
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has been made by Europeans in the study of the Sanskrit ; 
and the historical, doctrinal and metaphysical works per- 
petuated in that tongue, have been nearly all translated into 
European languages, it is indeed not a little to be regretted 
that in those branches of learning no Pali works have been 
published (if we except the Dhammapadam and Kammawakya) 
beyond the Mahawansa, and yarious selections from Pali 
writers, contributed by the Honble. George Tumour, Mr, 
L. De Zoysa Modliar, and the Revd. D. J. Gogerly. 

Amongst all the monuments of Pali literature, the sacred 
' books of Buddha present such a profitable subject of study to 
the Christian Missionary, on account of the matters therein 
treated of — which, when thoroughly examined, cannot fail to 
produce the most valuable materials for the displacement of 
Buddhism — that one would have naturally thought it had 
engaged his most earnest attention both in Ceylon and in 
the Burman Empire. It is however not so. If we except 
the valuable contribution of the Revd. C. Bennet, of the 
American Baptist Union, in Burma, entitled the Malalangara 
WattoOf and the life of Gotama by a Roman Catholic Bishop 
(I believe Bigandet is his name), there is nothing to recount 
beyond the labours of the Revd. B. Clough, the Revd. D. 
J. Gogerly of Ceylon, and the Revd. P. D. Silva of the 
Wesleyan Mission, to whose valuable researches the public 
are highly indebted for various Buddhistical tracts in the 
pages of periodical literature. 

It will be thus seen that the merit of Pali research belongs 
to those connected with Ceylon, where the Pali books have 
been preserved with the reverence accorded to the Buddhist 
religion. So accurately correct are our books in comparison 
with the same works on the continent of India, that Mr. 
Hodgson, who had been long of a different opinion, was 
latterly compelled to admit — * that the honours of Ceylonese 
literature and of the Pali language were no longer disputable.' 
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THE LATE KENJIIT KASAWARA. 



[The following obituary notice of a young Buddhist priest, 
Kenjiu Kasawara, appeared in the Times of September 22. 
We reprint it here; with a few additional notes of the writer, 
Professor Max MuUer.] 

** Sir, — ^The last mail from Japan brought me the news of 
the death of my young friend and pupil, Kenjiu Kasawara, 
and though his name is little known in England, his death 
ought not to be allowed to pass imnoticed. Does not 
Mr. Ruskin say quite truly that the lives we need to have 
written for us are of the people whom the world has not 
thought of — ^far less heard of — ^who are yet doing the most 
of its work, and of whom we may learn how it can best be 
done ? The life of my Buddhist friend was one of the many 
devoted, yet unfulfilled lives, which make us wonder and 
grieve, as we wonder and grieve when we see the young fruit 
trees in our garden, which were covered with bright blossoms, 
stripped by a sudden frost of all their beauty and promise. 

"Kenjiu Kasawara was a young Buddhist priest who, 
with his friend Bunyiu Nanjio, was sent by his monastery 
in the year 1876 from Japan to England, to learn English 
in London, and afterwards to study Sanskrit at Oxford. 
They both came to me in 1879, and in spite of many 
difficulties they had to encounter they succeeded, by dint 
of hard and honest work, in mastering that language, or at 
least so much of it as was necessary for enabling them 
to read the canonical books of Buddhism in the original — 
that is, in Sanskrit. At first they could hardly explain 
to me what their real object was in coming all the way 
from Japan to Oxford, and their progress was so slow that 
I sometimes despaired of their success. But they themselves 
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did not, and at last they had their reward. Kasawara's life 
at Oxford was very monotonous. He allowed himself no 
pleasures of any kind, and took little exercise ; he did not 
smoke, or drink, or read novels or newspapers. He worked 
on day after day, often for weeks seeing no one and talking 
to no one but to me and his fellow-worker, Mr. Bimyiu 
Nanjio. He spoke and wrote English correctly, he learnt 
some Latin, also a little French, and studied some of the 
classical English books on history and philosophy. He 
might have been a most useful man after his return to Japan, 
for he was not only able to appreciate all that was good 
in European civilization, but retained a certain national 
pride, and would never have become a mere imitator of the 
West. His manners were perfect — they were the natural 
manners of an unselfish man. As to his character, all I can 
say is that, though I watched him for a long time, I never 
found any guile in him, and I doubt whether, during the 
last four years, Oxford posses&ied a purer and nobler 
soul among her students than this poor Buddhist priest. 
Buddhism may, indeed, be proud of such a man. During 
the last year of his stay at Oxford I observed signs of 
depression in him, though he never complained. I persuaded 
him to see a doctor, and the doctor at once declared that my 
young friend was in an advanced stage of consumption, and 
advised him to go home. He never flinched, and I still hear 
the quiet tone in which he said, * Yes, many of my country- 
men die of consumption.' However, he was well enough 
to travel and to spend some time in Ceylon, seeing some 
of the learned Buddhist priests there and discussing with 
them the differences which so widely separate Southern from 
Northern Buddhism. But after his return to Japan his 
illness made rapid strides. He sent me several dear letters, 
complaining of nothing but his inability to work. His 
control over his feelings was most remarkable. When he 
took leave of me, his sallow face remained as calm as ever, 
and I could hardly read what passed within. But I know 
that after he had left, he paced for a long time up and down 
the road, looking again and again at my house, where, as he 
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told me, he had passed the happiest hours of his life. Once 

only, in his last letter, he complained of his loneliness in his 

own country. * To a sick man,' he wrote, * very few remain 

as friends.' Soon after writing this he died, and the funeral 

ceremonies were performed at Tokio on the 1 8th of July. 

He has left some manuscripts behind, which I hope I shall 

be able to prepare for publication, particularly the *Dharma- 

sangraha,' a glossary of Buddhist technical terms, ascribed 

to N&g&r^una. But it is hard to think of the years of work 

wliich are to bear no fruit ; still harder to feel how much 

^od that^ one good and enlightened Buddhist priest might 

bave done among the 32 millions of Buddhists in Japan. 

Savey pia anima ! I well remember how last year we watched 

together a glorious sunset from the Malvern Hills, and how, 

"when the Western sky was like a golden curtain, covering we 

knew not what, he said to me, * That is what we call the 

Eastern gate of our Sukh&vati, the Land of Bliss.' He 

looked forward to it, and he trusted he should meet there 

all who had loved him, and whom he had loved, and that he 

should gaze on the Buddha Amit&bha— t.^. ' Infinite Light.' 

« Oxford, Sept. 20. F. MaX MiJLLER." 

I may add that I possess an English translation of I-tsing's 
Nan-h&i-ki-kw6i-nei-f6.-A;wh4n, made by Kasawara, during 
his stay at Oxford. It is not complete, and he hoped to 
finish it after his return to Japan, where a new edition of 
the Chinese text is now being published from an ancient 
Corean copy, collated with several Chinese editions. "With 
the help, however, of Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio and some other 
scholars, I hope it will be possible before long to publish 
Kasawara's translation of that important work. 

When I said that the Dharmasangraha was ascribed to 
Nag&r^una, I ought to have added that Nfi-g&r^una's 
authorship of the book rests only on 'the title at the end 
of the two MSS. which exist in Europe. There we read, 
Iti N&gd,r^napd,davira/citd,yam Dharmasangraha^ sam^ptaA. 
This is evidently a wrong, or, at all events, an imperfect title. 
It would be easy to correct it into virftAito 'yaw Dharma- 
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sangrahaA; but that would make N&g&r^na responsible for 
a number of technical terms of which it is very doubtful 
whether they could have existed at so early a date. It is 
true we could say that terms of a decidedly modem character 
might have been added to the Dharmasangraha from time 
to time. There are differences between the two MSS. of 
the Dharmasangraha^ and they show that words and even 
classes of words were added at a later time. There is, 
besides, the Chinese translation by Sh'-hu (a.d. 980-1000), 
in which several sections of the Sanskrit text are wanting, 
while other sections are found there which do not «occur in 
our text (see B. Nanjio, Catalogue, No. 812). 

What is still more important is that N&g&ri^una is not 
mentioned bv the Chinese translator as the author of this 
Buddhist glossary. 

It was Mr. Kasawara who, after copying long extracts 
from the Pra^wd-p&ramit4 and its commentary by Nftg&r- 
^na, suggested to me that our list of terms might have 
been collected from N&gar^na's commentary, and that the 
title might have been originally intended for something like 
Iti NfigS,r^nap&daviraA:it4yfi,m Pra^&p&ramitavnttau Dhar- 
masangrahaA. He adds, " This conjecture is very weak, and 
not worth mentioning." I think, on the contrary, that 
it is a conjecture of which many a scholar might be proud. 

Our great difficulty is the exact age of N&g&r^una. There 
is N&g&r^una, the Bodhisattva, called Lun-shu, i.e. dragon- 
tree, the fourteenth patriarch, whose life was translated by 
Kum&ra^iva, about 400 a.d. (B.N. Cat. 1461). Among the 
21 (not 24) works ascribed to him the Dharmasangraha 
is not mentioned. But there is a curious letter of his, called 
Arya-N&g&r^una-bodhisattva-suhr/Uekha, which ought here 
to be mentioned. It was translated three times, first by 
Gunavarman, a.d. 431 ; secondly by Sanghavarman, a.d. 434 
(not 634) ; and thirdly by I-tsing, a.d. 700-712. I-tsing 
says that the Buddhists in the five parts of India conmiit 
these Knes to memory when they begin to study their 
religion. He adds that the letter was addressed by the 
Bodhisattva N&g&r^una to his old patron (Danapati), a great 
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king of the South, who was called So-to-pho-h&n-na, i.e. 
Sadv&hana, and whose proper name was Sh'-yen-toh-Ai& or 
Sh&n-tho-/d&. 

Here is the translation of the letter, as taken from I-tsing's 
Chinese translation, made during his stay at T&mralipti : — 

" O thou of complete virtue, I shall explain the law of 
suchness (tath&tvam), to acquire holy merit (on my part). 
[ shall expound the truest goodness ; listen to me with full 
attention. This verse will be called the Noble Gitft. 

As an image, whatever its materials be, when carved, 
Ls worshipped by all the wise, so, despite of my verse so 
unskilfully made, let it not be slighted, for the meaning 
is in accordance with the good law. 

Although thou, King, hast already been acquainted 
with the law of suchness (tathfttvam), yet hear further the 
words of Buddha, so that thou mayest increase thy under- 
standing and excellence. As a wall well painted is brighter 
still when illumined by the moon, is not the beauty of a thing 
increased, when it meets with one still more beautiful ? ' 

(Adoration to) the Buddha, the Religion, and the Com- 
munity ! All who keep the precept of generosity, the gods, 
who respectively accumulate their virtuous actions — they 
should always be intent on the teaching of Buddha. 

In the practice of the virtuous actions of ten kinds 
(Da^aku^alakarmapatha), the body, speech, and mind^ are 
the most essential (actors). Let us refrain from all kinds of 
spirituous liquor (which lead the body, etc., to insanity), 
so that we may live a pure life. 

Know that treasures are not constant — such is their 
state ; and give them, as of right, to holy men. All, both 
poor and twice-born, will (thereby) be intimate friends in 
the coming births. 

Every virtue has its stand on Sila, as all things prosper 
on (good) soil. Let us practise with constancy, as we are 
taught by Buddha. 



^ See Cowel], Journal of Philology, toI. iii. p. 215 ; Dhammapada, t. 96 ; 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. x. p. 28. 
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Generosity, good condact, forbearance^ energy, meditation 
and wisdom are ineffable and incomparable. Let us practise 
these, because they alone enable us to attain that shore. He 
is a Buddha who has crossed over the sea of births." 

So far the letter. But who is the King to whom it is 
addressed ? It is natural to suppose that he was a i6&tayft- 
hana, a king in Southern India, and belonged to the Andhra- 
bhntya dynasty. On referring, however, to the names of the 
sovereigns of that dynasty, as given in the Purilwas, there 
is no name like Sh*-yen-toh-A:il, or Sh&n-tho-^&. One might 
have thought of that corrupt name ^ivilaka or Vivilaka, 
but the more authoritative reading is Ivilaka or Apitaka , 
(see Vishnu. Pur. transl. by Wilson, ed. F. Hall, vol. iv. 
p. 196). 

Fortunately we are now in possession of far more trust- 
worthy docimients on the S&tavfthana dynasty, thanks 
chiefly to the labours of Pandit Bhagv&nlal Indraji. But 
on referring to his last essay on "Nasik, P&ndu Lena Caves," 
in the Bombay Gazetteer, we look again in vain for anything 
corresponding to the Chinese name. It cannot be iS&takarni, 
or, in P&li, Sadak^/ti, unless the Chinese transliteration is 
supposed to be very connipt. The only Sanskrit names that 
one might guess at under the strange Chinese disguises are 
G^i-in-ta-ka or Gnktakei, possibly Getnka or Dhyfttnka. 

Hiouen-thsang confirms the tradition of Nd,g&r^una having 
been the friend of Sfttavahana. When speaking of Kosaia, 
(I. p. 185), he says that at a small distance, south of the 
town, there was an old monastery built by A^oka, and that 
later Nag&r^una established himself there, patronized by 
King iS&tavahana. He adds that the famous Bodhisattva 
Deva came from Ceylon to see Nalg&r^una and learn from him. 
In anothet place (I. p. 274) Hiouen-thsang speaks again of 
N&gir^una as the contemporary of Deva, and alludes to the 
" Four Suns," N&gar^una in the West, Deva in the South, 
Asvaghosha in the East, and Eum&ra^iva in the North, as if 
they had lived at the same time. Lastly, he returns more 
fully to the same subject in vol. iii. p. 95, and we there 
learn from his translation of the name iS&tav&hana by 
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In-ching, " he who leads the good," that he probably read 
the name as Sadyd,haDa. 

In conclusion, I may notice two traditions, one, first men- 
tioned by Wilson (Works, vol. iii. p. 181), that S4tav&hana 
is a synonym of Silivfthana, the enemy of Vikram&ditya, and 
another, first noticed by Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, ii. p. 89), 
that Hala, the name of the collector of the 700 popular 
verses (Saptasatakam), is a known title of Sdliv&hana (see 
also Weber, Saptasataka, p. 2), On the real date of Nalgslr- 
pruna, as the contemporary of Kanishka, I have touched 
in my Lectures on " India, what can it teach us ? " p. 304. 

I am afraid I have rather wandered away from the chief 
subject of this notice, but as I and Kasawara had often dis- 
cussed these questions together, I leave what I have written, 
hoping that I may soon find time to arrange all the materials 
which we collected for an edition of the Dharmasangraha, 
and to publish them as a lasting monument of my late friend 
and pupil, Kenjiu Kasawara. 

Oxford^ 6 iViw. 1883. F. MaX MiJLLER. 

Note, — I have just time to add that the Tibetan translation 
of N&g£lr^una's letter, which I asked Dr. Wenzel to examine 
for me, gives the King's name as Utrayana, a Tibetan 
corruption for Udayana (see TaranS,tha's Geschichte des 
Buddhismus, iibarsetzt von Schiefner, p. 2, n. 2 ; p. 71). 
This Udayana, as we learn from the same Taran&tha, p. 303, 
was also called Antivalhana, which Schiefner doubtfully 
identifies with the Greek name Antiochos, but of which 
there is a various reading, Santivahana (I.e. p. 304). What 
is most satisfactory is that, according to TS,ranS,tha, Udayana, 
when a boy, was called 6retaka (I.e. p. 303). This shows 
again the great value of the Tibetan translation of Buddhist 
texts, which, as a rule, are far superior to the Chinese trans- 
lations. I hope that my young friend, Dr. Wenzel, will soon 
give us some more of the results of his valuable researches 
in Tibetan literature. 
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BUDDHA. 



[The following graceful verses are reprinted by the kind 
permission of both author and editor, from the Spectator of 
the 15th September, 1883.] 

Whoe'er hath wept one tear or borne one pain, 
(The Master said and entered into rest) 
Not fearing wrath nor meaning to be blest, 
Simply for love — ^howbeit wrought in vain— 
Of one poor soul, his brother, being old 
Or sick, or lost through satisfied desire. 
Stands in God's vestibule, and heai*s his Choir 
Make merry music on their harps of gold. 

What is it but the seed of Very Love 

To teach sad eyes to smile, mute lips to move? 

And he that for a score of centuries 

Hath lived, and calls a continent his own, 

Giving world-weary souls Heaven's best surprise, 

Halts only at the threshold of the Throne. 

Addington Park, Croydon, A. C. BeNSON. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 



►N PASSAGES IN THE MAHAVAGGA. 



HE publication of Professor Oldenberg's text of the Vinaya- 
taka may be said to have inaugurated a new era in 
le systematic study of P&li. With a text and in part 
so a translation before us, the first ground is fairly broken, 
id the time seems to have come when special criticism may 
'ofitably be applied to particular passages and phrases of 
Lese renowned scriptures. 

I have responded to an invitation to publish these few 
)tes in the Journal of the P41i Text Society, not so much 
r the importance of the phrases or words that I have 
tempted to elucidate — though in several cases this is con- 
derable — but rather because I feel that a Society like ours 
fers very exceptional opportunities for the interchange 
■ opinions embodying something of the characteristic 
iticism both of the East and of the West. 

In MahS,vagga, Bk. I. Ch. 5 (" Brahmay&cana kath& ") 
i the end (§ 12) occurs the following gathS, : 

Ap&ruta tesam amatassa dvd,rlL ye sotavanto 

pamuncantu saddhami 
Yihimsasaiini pagunam na bh&si dhammam 

panitam manujesu Brahme 'ti j| 

hich is thus translated (Max Miiller's '' Sacred Books of the 
ast," vol. xiii. " Vinaya Texts," tr. Davids and Oldenberg, 
88): 



\ 
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'Wide opened is the door of the Immortal to all wh 
have ears to hear; let them send forth faith to meet i 
The Dhamma sweet and good I spake not, Brahmft, despair 
ing of the weary task, to men/ 

The first difficulty of this passage is that, at first reading^^ 
the Buddha appears to be made to say ' let men relinquis 
faith/ which of course, in this unqualified form at all events 

would be as foreign to the spirit of Buddhist, as of Hindu 

or Christian, teaching. To obviate this difficulty, the trans — 

lators attribute to the verb pamuncati a meaning which 

I venture to think it will be found hard to substantiate^ 
' Send forth ' can be easily verified as a meaning for the root,, 
but * send forth to meet^ on which the whole point of th^ 
rendering depends, is unexampled in either F&li or Sanskrit 
dictionaries. 

On the contrary, among the examples quoted in Bohtlingk 
and Roth, s.v. (pra-) muc, the literal usages nearest to the 
sense of ' send forth ' are passages where the verb is used, 
(absolutely, as required, without an ablative case) of 'emitting* 
a sound or a fluid. But such * sending forth ' is a very 
difierent thing from sending forth a kind of despatch 
or deputation of welcome, which, I take it, is the meaning 
that most English readers would attach to the phrase 
employed. 

Among the metaphorical usages quoted for pramuc, it is 
curious to observe that in MahS-bhalratA III. 10819 we get 
the diametrically opposite sense of relinquishing sin, in the 
phrase *sarvam p&pam pramokshyasi.' 

The question thus naturally arises, how can we modify 
our rendering of s add ham so as to suit the ordinary 
meanings of pamuncati P 

The solution that originally suggested itself to me was to 
take saddham as equal not to •9raddh&m' 'faith,' but 
to *9raddham' * an offering to the Manes.' But as 
authority for this I have only Childers's citations from the 
Abhidhanappadipika, which is a somewhat late authority 
for the language of so early a book as the Mah&vagga. 
In connexion with this proposal I proceed to the consider- 
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ation of the first word in the following line, vihimsa- 
saiini, which I would render * conscious of the cruelty [of 
mankind]/ It is almost needless to observe how very 
characteristic of Buddhistic thought is such a use of 
* cruelty ' as typical of all vice or evil ; indeed, we may 
say characteristic of Indian thought in general, comparing 
passages like Hitopade9a 19, 22 (ed. Schlegel), where we 
find *'dharina9slstrd,nd,m 'ahimsiL paramo dharmiL' 
ity aikamatyam." On this showing, the train of thought 
would be: 'I exhort the understanding few to relinquish 
the fieshly and often life-destroying observances of the old 
religion ; to the many I have not [as yet] preached, because 
I am conscious of their cruelty and wickedness.' Doubtless, 
at any time from the days of A9valS.yana to the present, the 
graddha may well have been selected as one of the most 
prominent and typical observances of every-dayBrahmanism. 

I now turn to the explanation of this passage as given in 
the commentary. As, unfortunately, no English library 
possesses a Mahavagga-commentary, I consulted the MS. at 
Paris, and was subsequently favoured by M. L^on Feer, of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, with two very kind and in- 
teresting letters, from which I extract all that bears on the 
passage; venturing at the same time, with some regret, to 
render it into English, that no point may escape our readers 
in the East. M. Feer writes : 

"I send herewith the commentary on the stanza of the 
Brahmayacanagdth^ according to the Samanta FasadikiL 
(commentary on the Mahavagga), and according to the 
SS,rattha Pakisini (commentary on the Samyutta-nikS,ya), 
the first represented by two MSS., one Burmese, the other 
Sinhalese ; the second by a single Siamese MS. 

Aparut^^ ti vivata || amatassa dvarS, ti ariyamaggo II 
so hi amatasankhatassa nibbanassa dvelram^ j| || Pamun- 
cantu saddhan ti sabbe attano^ saddham pamuncantu 



^ Aparutslntti, Sinhalese MS. ^ dvslram so may^ viyaritvd thatnito ti dasseti, 
Siamese. ^ aitan^, Siam. 
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vissajjentu^* II pacchimapadadvaye ayam attho II II Ahan 
hi attano pagunam ^suppavatti^ imam panltam ^uttaman 
dhammam ^k4yav&cd,kilamattha sanni huty&^ manujesu de 
yamanussesu n&bh&si^ II 

You will see that there are slight dififerences between th 
two MSS. of the Samanta Pd,s&dik&, and that the Sar&ttha 
Pak&sinl agrees in effect with the Samanta P&s&dika, not — 
withstanding certain differeDces. 

There must have existed a various reading for the words-* 
pamuiicantu saddham. I do not know whether its trac^ 
is to be found in the P&li canon, but the Tibetan version, 
the Dulva, reveals it to us; for our stanza is found there. 
Now the whole pada is there translated as follows : 

nan par su hdod som ni sol cig dan 

audire qui cupit dubium purget atque . . • 

vel 

dubia 

Now som-iii is the ordinary translation of the Sanskrit 
kankshsL 'desire/ whose PS.li equivalent kankha is 
rendered by * doubt* in Childers. Whether we translate 
* doubt * or * desire ' in the passage before us, a satisfactory 
sense is obtained. But it is evident in my judgment that 
the translator of the Dulva had before him a text reading 
kankham instead of saddham, and a different verb from 
pamuiicantu. It would have been so easy for him to put 
down dad pa spon jig, or some analogous expression, 
that the translator must certainly have worked on a text 
which did not include the word saddham, and it is inad- 
missible to suppose that he allowed himself to emend the text. 

I think, then, that there are one or more various readings 
for this pada ; only, it would be interesting to discover their 
trace in Palli literature. Now, all that we know, whether 
text or commentary, gives us the reading pamuncantu 



** Ora. Bunn. ; °jjantu, Siam. ^ , , , * suppavattim pi iidam pa];iitai|i 
nttamadhammak** °attham sannit^ hu°, Sinh. ^ SHmpavattitam pi, Siam. 
* attamadh°, Siam. ' . . . ' °Y&c&kilapatha safini haty& na bh&si, Siam. 
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B add ham, as adopted without dispute; only, this reading 
is a little troublesome to interpret. 

I now call your attention to a stanza in Lalita-vistara, 
Bk. xxY.y wbich corresponds with that before us. It runs 
thus in the edition of the Bibliotheca Indica [p. 520] : 

apd,vrit&s tesh&m amritasya dvlLrcL 
Brahmann iti satatam ye 9rotavantah*| ^ 
praviganti 9raddh4 na vihethasaiijn^ 
9rinvanti dharmam Magadheshu sattv&h || 

The last pada has one syllable too few, and the MSS. 
[at Paris] have between the two last padas, i.e. between 
vihethasanjiifiL and 9rinvanti, the letters npdnah,* 
which are embarrassing. But with this difficulty I am not 
at present concerned, turning rather to the consideration 
of the words pravi9anti 9raddh4, which correspond to 
pamuncantu saddham in the Pali. In the edition of the 
Bibliotheca Indica, 9raddh& is interpreted in a foot-note by 
9raddh&vantah. But we might read 9raddh&m; or 
again pravi9antu and 9rinvantu. Whatever be the 
conclusion, I direct your attention to this passage, and 
would further note that the Tibetan translation, which here 
lacks its usual exactness, and especially disturbs the order 
of the padas (a tolerably frequent occurrence), unites into 
a single (Tibetan) pada the Sanskrit words 9rotavantah 
pravi9anti 9raddha. It thus renders them : 

rna-ba Idan jin dad-pa Idan * gyurla 

aures habentes et fidem habentes facti 

9rotavantah (pravi9anti) fraddhfi, 

The Tibetan version does not authorize the correction of 
pravi9anti to pravi9antu; but it gives no indication for 
or against that of 9raddh& to 9raddh&m. It interprets 
* having faith,' without giving a special translation of the 
Yf ori praviganti. The writer may perhaps have read prabha- 
vantiy and have intended to represent that word by gyur-la 
in the translation. 

^ 1 ^rotravanta^, Cambridge MSS. ^ punal^, Camb. MSS. 

6 
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I believe that the compiler of the Lalita-vistara corrected 
the text of the Yinaya, or else selected a stanza which it 
had been proposed to substitute for that of the Yinaya. I 
consider the Tibetan text as a various reading^ or — which 
amounts to the same thing — a very ancient emendation of the 
text of the Mah^vagga. The text of the Lalita-vistara I 
regard as a later various reading, i.e. as an emendation 
properly so-called, which arose from the difficulties of in- 
terpretation." 

The field of criticism opened to us by this most suggestive 
letter is very large. 

One point, however, seems to come out clearly amid the 
curious perplexities of the passage, namely, that we have 
before us the remnant, at all events, of an early and widely 
diffiised utterance of Buddhist teaching, a simple and 
striking metaphor which one would fain attribute to Gotama 
himself. This consideration may serve to excuse the de- 
velopment of what was originally intended as a short note 
into a somewhat lengthy excursus. 

First, then, with regard to the Sanskrit of the Lalita- 
vistara,^ it seems to me that the variation from the P&li is 
due, in part at least, to a cause different from either of those 
suggested by M. Feer. 

In the same chapter, at p. 517 of the printed text, we get, 
at the beginning of a long passage of verse, the following 
g&th^ : 

vido babhftva samalair* vicintito 

dharmo hy a9uddho^ Magadheshu pArvam | 

amritam mune tad vivrintshva dv£lram 

• • • a 

9rinvanti dharmavipulam * vimalena buddham || 

I think, then, that the g&th& first quoted is a deliberate 
adaptation from the PS,li, suggested by the language, par- 
ticularly by the image of 'opening the door of amrita' in 

* As to the importance of this book in connexion with the study of P&li, it is 
hardly necessary to refer to Prof. Oldenberg's most interesting paper in the 
* Verhandlungen ' of ihe Congress of Orientalists at Berlin. 1881 (if. li. p. 116). 

« Salilai, Cambridge MSS. 

3 °mo vi9uddho, ibid. * dharroani Ti°, ibid. 
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the verse (just cited) which had preceded, itself probably 
founded on the original form of our F&li g&th& or some 
saying closely resembling it. 

This supposition will account for the presence of the three 
words (rinvanti dharmam Magadheshu, which are 
represented in the other Sanskrit verse, but are not in the 
P&li, and form, in fact, the chief discrepancy between the 
Sanskrit and P&li. 

Unfortunately, the Sanskrit passages, though interesting 
in themselves, give us no direct help for the interpretation 
of our chief crux, pamuncantu saddham. It may be 
observed, however, that the adjective vihethasanjn^ has 
the ordinary and literal sense, which I would assign to 
vihimsasaiiiit, in contradistinction to the metaphorical 
meaning given by the translators, and apparently by the 
Pali commentary, though it is in agreement with a different 
noun.^ 

Returning now to the question of more strictly P^li 



1 Possibly, too, sanjnd has acquired the meaning noted by M. Senart for 
sanjnin (Mah&vastu, p. 375). 

1 add here a few observations on the passages of the Lalita-yistara concern- 
ing points that have less bearing on the Pali text. 

The metrical difficulty in 9riuvanti may perhaps be solved by reading or 
pronouncing ^fipuvanti, as if the root ended in a consonant. In the phrase 
pravi^anti ^raddhsl, I have no doubt that 9raddha is for 9raddhay^. Com- 
pare the Vedic usage, e.g. dhkrk for dh&rayS, in Kigv. ix. 98, 2, and the 
analogous forms for the locative feminine in &m in this gith^-dialect : e.g. 
ratnabhushitam for ^tay^ro, cited by Dr. £. Miiller in his paper in A, Kuhn s 
Beitrage zur vergl. Sprachforschung, viii. 274. 

With regard to the ancient versions, the kind help of Prof. Douglas has 
enabled me to consult the two Chinese woiks stated to be translations of the 
Lalita-vistara. The older of these (No. 160 in Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio^s Catalogue) 
turns out to be not a translation of the Sanskrit text as known to us. The 
division into chapters is different, and the correspondences of language are only 
occasional. A case like this should put us on our guard in accepting the state- 
ments of Chinese works, such as that cited by Mr. r^anjio, as to supposed trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit. The second Chinese version (No. 159) of the viith 
century a.d., though it represents fairly well the Sanskrit of Chapter xxv., 
curiously enough substitutes a different verse for the g^thsl beginning apavrit^h . . ; 
but translates that beginning vstdo babhiiva. Whether this substitution points to 
the existence of a text antenor to the adaptation I have supposed, or is simply 
due to the difficulty of the verse, it is of course, hard to say. 

As to the other version, the Tibetan, 1 will only call the attention of those 
who may consult Foucaux's Tibetan text and French translation to the word in 
the next line : rtag-tu, which seems to represent the Sanskrit satatam, though 
the French does not show this. 
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criticism above raised, I note first that the commentary 
takes pamuDcantu, in its ordinary sense of 'relinquish/ 
but seems to understand the whole phrase as equivalent to 
'let all relinquish the faith that each feels in bis own 
religion.' I confess that this, if I rightly interpret it, 
seems to me somewhat strained; and I see no sense to be 
got by connecting attano as an ablative with vissajjentu. 

To M. Peer's note on the Tibetan word som-ni, which I 
have not been able to verify, I will only add a suggestion 
that if kankham was before the Tibetan translator, the 
immediate stage between the two readings may have been 
the form sankam, which approximates to the one word in 
meaning and to the other in form. 

I conclude this note, already too far extended, I fear, by 
a request that if any reader of this Journal can cite any 
further authority for saddha = 9r&ddha, he will make it 
known. For I cannot but think that this interpretation, 
if it can be substantiated, gives the sense that is at once the 
most simple and the most consistent and harmonious. 

Mah&vagga I. 13, §1. yonisomanasik&ra. Can any 
member of the society ofier any explanation of the usage of 
yon i so so as to trace it to an intelligible derivation P The 
account in Childers s.v. is not very satisfactory. Cf. Senart, 
Mah&v. p. 371. 

1. 15, §6. Ingha tvam . . . anujd.n&hi agy&g&ran. 
="Come now, you grant me . . ." This use of ingha 
(=agedum) suggests a derivation from the Sanskrit anga, 
which occurs as an emphatic vocative particle in P&^ini and 
early Sanskrit ; and likewise in Buddhist Sanskrit, e.g. in 
the Lank&vatara, ch. 1., leaf 96 5 of the E.A.S. MS., "Kim 
ai&ga punar dharmd.dharmayoh . . . vi9esho na bha- 
vati? Bhavatyeva." For the sound-changes it will 
suffice to refer to instances given in Kuhn's Beitrage zur 
Pali Grammatik. Thus we have i from a before ng in 
m u t i n ga for Sansk. mridanga; for the aspiration, 
which is rarer for soft than for hard consonants, singhd.to 
and singh&takam, corresponding to the Sansk. 9ring&ta. 

1.22, §16. Bimbis&rassa etad ahosi: kattha . . . bhagav& 
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vihareyya, yam assa . . . div& app&kinnam rattim appa- 
saddam appanigghosam yijanav&tam manussar&haseyyakam 
patisall&nas&ruppam. 

This is translated (Vinaya Texts, I. 143) : ' Where may I 
find a place for the Blessed One to live in ... by day not 
too crowded, by night not exposed to much noise and alarm, 
clean of the smell of men, well fitted for a retired life P* 

Though, for the sake of convenience, I have quoted the 
context, it is of the interpretation of the word vijanav&tam 
only that I would speak. Like Drs. Davids and Oldenberg, 
I understand this compound to refer to the atmosphere of 
the Buddha's proposed dwelling, but I analyze its parts 
diflferently. They clearly construe, so to say, vi- ' without,' 
jana-v&ta * people-air,' i.e. 'the polluted air of crowded 
or frequented places.' The notion conveyed in the last ex- 
pression is familiar enough to those who, like myself, are 
engaged in large public institutions ; but I doubt whether, if 
this was what the compiler of this early text intended, he 
would have expressed it by a compound so bald and liable to 
misconstruction asjana-v&ta. 

I therefore propose to divide the word not vi-janav&ta, 
but vijana-v&ta, and translate accordingly, 'having its aif 
from an unfrequented place,* or * breathing the wind of the 
wilderness.' 

The meaning thus obtained does not difier widely from 
that of the published translation (and I trust the learned 
translators will not consider me hypercritical for calling 
attention to it), but it seems to me to yield slightly better 
sense, and likewise to be in far better accordance with the 
analogy of such compounds. To illustrate the use of each 
member of the compound as I divide it, I cite a couple of 
examples taken from Bohtlingk and Roth: (1) malaya^ 
v&ta 'wind /row Malaya,' Vikramorva9i, 25, where v&ta is 
used at the end of an ablatival compound; (2) vijanasevin, 
Kath&sarits&gara, 7,195, where vijana is used substantively 
as the first member of a compound. 

British Muteum, 1884. C. .BeNDALL. 
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KHUDDASIKKHI and MtTLASIKKHl. 



EDITED BT 



Db. EDWARD MULLER. 



The Khuddasikkhil and MAIasikkhd form a short com- 
pendium of the Vinaya, mostly in verse, a few passages 
only being given in prose. The MSS. of the .same are all 
written in the Burmese character, and there is also a 
Burmese edition which comprises the Bhikkhup&timokkha, 
the Bhikkhunip^timokkha and the Abhidhammatthasam- 
graha, printed at Rangoon in 1882 ; we possess, however, 
a Sinhalese commentary belonging to the twelfth century, 
which proves that the books must have been known in 
Ceylon at that time. 

About the age of the books it is very difficult to form 
a certain opinion. The language is rather more modem than 
that of the Mah&vamsa, and exigencies of the metre have 
introduced forms which are anything but classical; for 
instance, the optative de from dd^ the metathesis harampaccd 
for paccdharam. III. 5, and the frequent elision of a be- 
ginning vowel after anusv&ra, which only occurs in late texts 
(see Childers, s.v. peyy&lam, and J.R.A.S. vol. xi. p. 112). 
The language is, however, not so artificial and not mixed with 
Sanskritisms to such an extent as that of the D£Lthd,vanisa. 

Alwis, in his introduction to the Sidat Sangar&wa, p. cl, 
assigns a rather early date to Khuddasikkh^ and Mdlasikkhsl, 
viz. A.D. 350, but without any sufficient reasons. It seems 
that the language of the Sinhalese commentary ha^ misled 
him, a language only little more modern than that of the 
rock inscription of Mihintale (see my Ancient Inscriptions 
in Ceylon, No. 121), the date of which Alwis, following 
Tumour (Ceylon Almanac for 1834, p. 137), has fixed 
in A.D. 262. It was, however, already shown by Paul 
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Goldschmidt that this cannot be correct, and that the 
inscription belongs to Mahinda III. at the end of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century. 

The question about the age of Ehuddasikkh^ and Mula- 
sikkhal is, of course, quite independent from that about the 
commentary, and so we may still consider the statement 
from the Burmese histories of the Pitaka adduced by 
Forchhammer in his Report, p. 5, that a Sinhalese priest, by 
name Dhamma Siri, wrote the Miilasikkb&, and a confrere 
Mahasami the Khuddasikkh&, about 920 years after 
Gautama's death. In fact, the name of the author of 
Khuddasikkhd is given as Dhammasiri in the last stanza 
but one : 

tena Dhammasirikena Tambapanniyaketuti^ 
therena racitd dhamma vinayannupasaiiisit&. 

Under these circumstances, I must leave it undecided for 
the present whether the date as given by Alwis and 
Forchhammer is correct, or whether we should in fixing 
it consider the language, which rather points to the sixth 
or seventh century. I will only mention besides that both 
works are referred to in the great inscription of Par&kraraa- 
b&hu at the Galwih&ra, Polonnaruwa (see my Ancient Inscrip- 
tions in Ceylon, No. 137), in lines 19 and 22, and that the 
great grammarian Moggallana, living at the same time, is 
said to have written a tik& on Khuddasikkhft, which may 
have been the base of the Sinhalese commentary still in 
existence (see Note on the P&li Grammarian Kacciyana, 
by Lieut.-Col. G. E. Fryer, in his Subodh^lank&ra, p. 4). 

At the end of the text will be found a comparative list 
of passages in Khuddasikkhd, and MCllasikkh^ on one side 
and Oldenberg's Viuaya on the other. In spite of a careful 
investigation, I have not succeeded in identifying all the 
passages of the two texts given here, and I am driven to the 
conclusion that these passages are not contained in the text 
of the Vinaya, but are taken from the commentaries. In 
a few cases I have succeeded in identifying passages from 
Samanta Pdsadikd and Kankhd Vitarani with the help of the 
quotations given in Minayeff's edition of the P&timokkha. 
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KHUDDASIKKHA. 



Namo tassa bhaoavato arahato sammAsambuddhassa. 



Mdtikd. 



1 Adito i]pasarapann& sikkhitabbam sam&tikam 
khuddasikkham pavakkhftmi yanditv& ratanattayam 

2 P&riijik& ca catt&ro garuk& navactvaram 
rajan&ni ca patto ca th&Iak& ca pavftrand 

3 K&lik& ca patigg&ho mamsesu ca akappiyam 
nissaggiy&ni p&citti sama^^ kappabhfimiyo 

4 Upajjh&ceravatt&ni vaccapass&vath&nikam 
ftpucchakaranam naggo nh&nakappo arandiyo 

6 Cammam up&ban& ceva anolokiyam ailjanl 
akappiyasayan&ni sara&nftsaniko pi ca 

6 Asamv^siko ca kammam miccbd jiyavlvajjan& 
yattam yikappan& ceya nissayo k&yabandbanam 

7 Pathavi ca parikkh&ro bhesajjuggahadiisanam 
ya88{lpaii&yik& cey&yebhangiyam pakinnakam 

8 Desan^ chandad&n&di upo8athappay&ran& 
samyaro suddbi santoso caturakkb& yipassan^ ti. 

L Pdrdjikd ca cattdro ti. 

1 Maggattaye anikkhitta sikkho santhatasantbate 
allokc^se nimittamsam tilamattam pi santhatam 

2 Asanthatamup&dinnam payesanto cuto 'thav& 
payesanathituddh&ra payitthakkhanas&dako 

3 Adiyeyya bareyya y^ bareyya iriyglpatham 
kopeyya th&n& c&veyya samketanx vitin&maye 
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4 Adinnam theyyacittena bhave psirfijiko *tliav4 
theyy& balakusacchanna parikapp&vah&rako 

5 Bhandak&laggbadesehi paribhoge tba nicchayo 
manussayiggaham cicca jivit& y& Tiyojaye 

6 Sattham y& assa maranacetano upanikkhipe 
g&heyya maran&p&yam vadeyya marane gunam 

7 Cuto payogd, sslhatthi nissagg&natti th&var& 
iddhivijj&maysl k&lavattb&Yudhiriy&path& 

8 Kriy&viseso ok&so cha &iiattiniy&mak& 
jh&nd,dibheda no santam attanattupan&yikam 

9 Katv4 kotth&sam ekekanx paccuppannabhavassitam 
annapadesarabitam dipento n&dhim&niko 
k&yena v&c& viniiatti patbe n&te cuto bbave 

10 P&r&jikete catt&ro a8amY&s& yatbd pure 
abhabb& bhikkhubb&Y&ya sisacchinno Ya jtyitum 

11 Pariy&yo ca &natti tatiye dutiyepana 
ftnatti yeYa sesesu dvayam etam na labbbati 

12 SeYetuk&mat& cittam magge maggappavesanam 
imam metbunadhammassa khn angadvayam budb& 

13 Manus8asantbat& sanni tbeyyacittam ca Yattbuno 
garukft aYaharo ca adinnad&nabetuyo 

14 PUno manussako p&nasaDDit&gb&tacetan& 
payogo tena maranam paiicete Yadbabetuyo 

15 Asantbatd, attani p&pamiccbat& y& rocan^ tassa manussaj^ 

tit& 
nannappadeso ca tadcYa j&nanam paficettba angani 
asantadipane 

16 As&db&rand. catt&ro bbikkhnnlnam abbabbat& 
ekd.dasa ca Yibbbant& bhikkbuni mudupitthiko 

17 Lambimukbena ganbanto angaj&tam parassa ca 
tattbeYabbinisidanto catt&ro anuIomikS, 

18 Magge maggappavesan^ metbunassa idb&gat& 
catt&ro ti catubbisa 8amodb&n& p&r&jiksl ti. 

IL Oarukd navd ti. 

1 Mocetuksimata sukkassupakkamma Yimocayam 
annatra supinantena samano garukam pbuse 

2 Ittbisanfii manussittbim kayasamsaggarlLgav& 
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Ramphnsanto upakkarania samano garukam phuse 

3 Tath& sunanti vinnam ca raaggam v&rabbha methunam 
dutthullav&c& rftgena obh&sento garum phuse 

4 Yatyattak&mupatth&nayannam methunar&gino 
y&c& methunayuttena garum roethunay&cane 

b PatiG:gahetv& sandesanx itthiyd purisassa y& 
ytmamsitvi haram pacc& saraano garukam phuse 

6 Samyslcitaparikkh&ram katy& desita yatthukam 
kutim pam&nsltikantam attuddesam garum phuse 

7 Mahallakam yih&ram v& katv& desitayatthukam 

• • • 

attano yasanatth&ya samano garukam phuse 

8 AmMakena codento cod&pento ca yatthund 
antimena ca c&yetum sunam&nam garum phuse 

9 Annassa kiriyam disy& thenalesena codayam 
yatthund antimenailnam c&vetum garukam phuse 

10 Ch&deti j&uam dpannam parivaseyya tavat& 
careyya samghe m&nattam parivuttho cha rattiyo 
cinnara&nattam abbheyya tarn sangho yisatiggano 

11 Apattinukkhittam anantard,ya pahuttatayo tath& sailni- 

tk ca 
ch&detuk&mo atha ch&dand ti chann& dasangehyaru- 
nuggamamhi ti. 

III. Cl varan ti. 

1 Khomakoseyyakappasasanabhangani karobalam 
kappiy&ni chaletani sanulom^ni jatito 

2 Dukulan ceya pattunnapatisom&racinajam 
iddhijam devadinnafica tasso tass&nulomikam 

3 Ticiyaram parikkh&racolam yassikasatikam 
adhitthe na yikappeyya mukhapuiichanisidanain 

4 Paccattharaiiakam kanducch&dim ettha ticiyaram 

• • • • • 

nayaseyyayinekaham c&tum&sam nisidanam 

5 Imam sanghatim dhitth&mi sangh&tim iccadhitthake 
ahatthapasam etan ti sesesu pi ayan nayo 

6 Adhitthahanto sanghlLti pabhfiti pubbaciyaram 
paccuddharitygldhittheyya pattddhitthahane tathi 

7 Etam imam 'ya sangb&tim samse paccuddhar&miti 
eyain sabb&ni n&mena yaty& paccuddhare yidd 
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8 Sangh&ti pacchimantena dighaso mutthipaficako 
uttaroantena sugataclvarAnd,pi vattati 

9 Mutthittikan ca tiriyam tath& ekamsikassa pi 
antarav&sako c&pi dighaso mutthipaficako 

10 Addhateyyo dvihattho v& tiriyantena vattati 
nisldanassa dighena vidatthi dve pi s&Iato 

11 Diyaddham das^ vidatthi sugatassa vidatthiy& 
kanduppatichftdikassa tiriyam dve vidatthiyo 

12 Dighan tato catasso v& sugatassa vidatthiyd 
vassikassLtik&ya pi dighaso cha vidatthiyo •, 

13 Tiriyam addhateyyo 'va sugatassa vidatthiyft 
ettha chedanap&citti karontassa tad uttari 

14 Paccatharamukhacol^ &kankhitappam&nik& 
parikkh&racole ganan^ pam&nam v& na dipitam 

15 TathS, vatv& adhittheyya thavikidim vikappiyam 
ahat&hatakappanam sangh&ti diguniL siy& 

16 Ekacciyottarasango tath^ antarav&sako 
utuddhatanam duss^nam sanghd^ti ca catuggun& 

17 Bhaveyyum digunS, ses& pamsukMe yatharuci 
tisu dve v&pi ekam v& chinditabbam pahoti yam 

18 Sabbesu appahontesu anvadhim ftdiyeyya v& 
achinnam ca an&dinnam na dh&reyya tictvaram 

19 Gdme nivesane uddositap&ssldahammiye 

BsLvattam&la&r&me satthakhettakhale durae 

• • • • 

20 Ajjhokase vih^re vfi. nikkhipitviL tictvaram 
bhikkhusammutiyannatra vippavatthum na vattati 

21 Rogavassapariyantsl kanducchS^dikas^tika 
tato param vikappeyya ses& apariyantikd 

22 PaccattharaparikkhslramukhapuDchanacolakam 
dasam pyarattanadinna kappam labbham nisidanam 

23 Adasam rajitam yeva sesa civarapancakam 
kappat£idinnakappam va sadasam va nisidanam 

24 Anadhitthita nissattham kappetvfi, paribhunjaye 
hatthadighan tatopaddhavitthsLran ca vikappiyam 

25 Ticivarassa bhikkhussa sabbam etam pak&sitam 
parikkh&racoliyo sabbam tathsL vatv& adhitthahi 

26 Acchedavi8sajjanag&havibbham& paccuddharo m&rana- 

lingasikkhd. 
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sabbesvadhitth&na viyogak&ran& nibbiddhaohlddan < 
ticivarassa pi 

27 Eusav&kaphalak&ni kambalam kesav&lajam 
thuUaccayam dh&rayato 'lAkapakkh&jinakkhipe 
kadalerakakkadusse potthake c&pi dukkatam 

28 Sabbanilakamailjetthapitalohitakanhake 
mah4rangaraah&n&marangaratte tiritake 

29 Acchinnftdighadasake phalapupphadase tath& 
kaficuke vethane sabbam labhati chinnacivaro tL 

IV. Hq/andni cdti. 

1 M&lakkhandhatacapattapbalapuppbappabhedato 
rajand,ni chabbidhdni anuDDd,t&ni satthun^ 

2 Mdle haliddinx khandhe ca manjetthatungab&rake 
allim nlliil ca pattesu tace loddan ca kandulain 
kusumbham kimsukam pupphe sabbam labbham Tisajj 

y&ti.* ' ' 

r. Patto cdti. 

1 Ayopatto bh&mipatto j&tiy& kappiy& duve 
ukkattho majjhimo ceva omako ca pam&nato 

2 Ukkattho m&e:adhan&li dyayatandulas^dhitam 
ganhati odanam siipaiu byanjananca tad&piyam 

3 Majjhimo tassupaddho 'ya tatopaddho 'va omako 
ukkatthato ca ukkattho apatto omakomato 

4 Atirekapatto dhd,reyya das&haparamamsako 
kappo nissaggiyo hoti tasmim k&le 'tin&mite 

5 Acchedad&nag&hehi yibbhamd maranuddhati 
lingasikkhd hi chiddena patto 'dhitth&nam ujjhati 

6 Pattam na ppatisd.meyya sodakam na ca otape 
unhena niddahe bhOmy& na thape no ca laggaye 

7 Midhante paribhandante ange y& d,tapattake 
p&desu mancapithe vk thapetum na ca kappati 

8 Na nihareyya ucchitthe dakan ca calakatthikam 
pattena pattahattho v& kap&tam na ppan&maye 

9 Bhummi &dh&rake d&ru dand&db&resu sajjite 
duve patte thapeyyekam nikkujjitv&na bhummiyam 

10 D&ru rttpiyasovanna maniveluriy&may& 
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kamsakd ca tipustsaphaliksl tambalohaj^ 
11 Chayasisaraay& capi ghatitumbakatahaj& 

pattd akappiyd sabbe vutt& dukkatavatthuki ti. 

ri. Thdlakdcdti. 

1 Kappiyd tfa&lak& tisso tainb&yomattik&may& 
d£Lrusovannarajatamaniveluriy&may& 

2 Akappsl phalikd,k& ca kamsaj& gihisantak& 
samghik^ kappiyd tumbaghatij& t&vak&likd ti 

VII. Pavdrand ti. 

1 Yeniriyfi-pathenftyam bhunjam&no pav&rito 
tato annena bbunjeyya p&citti n&tirittakanx 

2 Asanam bbojananceva abbih&ro samtpat^ 
kS,yav&c& patikkhepo pancaangd pav&ran& 

3 Odano sattukumm&so maccbo mamsam ca bbojanam 
sali vthi yavo kangu kudrdsavaragodhumft 

4 Sattannam esam dhann&nam odano bhojjay&gu ca 
8^m&k4di tinam kudrusakevaraka corako 

5 Yarake s&liyan ceva niv&ro samgabam gate 
bbattbadhannamayo sattu kumm&so yavasambbavo 

6 Mainso ca kappiyo vutto maccbo udakasambbavo 
bbufijanto bbojanam kappamakappam y& nisedbayam 

7 Y&ritobbibatam kappam tarn n&mena iman ti v& 
lajd tarn sattubbatt&ni goraso suddbakbajjako 

8 TandClla bbattbapithan ca putbuka velu^dinam 
bbattam yutt&vases&nam rasay&gurasopi ca 

9 Suddhay&gapbald,dini na janenti pav&ranain 
pav&ritena vuttbalya abhuttena ca bbojanam 

10 Atirittam na kdtabbam yena yam vd purekatam 
kappiyam gabitan cevucc&ritam battbap^sagam 
atirittam karontevam alam etam ti bblLsatu 

11 JSia kare 'nupasampannabattbagam pesayitv&pi 
k^retum labbate sabbo bbunjitum tarn ak&rako ti 

nil. Edlikd edit. 

1 Patiggabitvfi. catt&ro k&lik& ylLvak&likam 
y&makalikam satt4bak&likam yavajivikam 
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2 Pittham mAlam phalam khajjam goraso dhannabhojanam 
y&gu s&pappabhdtayo bontete y&vak&lik& 

3 Madhurauddikas&luka cocamocaTDbujambujam 
ph&rusam naggisantattam panakam yamak&likam 

4 S&nulom&ni dhaDDd.ni thapetv& phalajo raso 
madbAkapupph& aililatra sabbo puppharaso pi ca 

5 Sabbapattaraso ceva thapetv& pakkad&kajam 
sitodamadditodicca p&ko T&y4mak&liko 

6 Sappi nonitatel&ni madhu ph&nitam eva ca 
satt&hak&likd sappi yesam mamsam av&ritam 

7 Telam tilavaseranda madhu s&sapasambhavam 
khuddabhamara madhukari makkhik&hi katam madhu 

8 Bas&di ucchuvikati pakkapakk& ca ph&nitam 
savatthu pakkd samam y& Yas8ak§.le amllnus& 

9 Annesam na pace vatthum yavak^Iikayatthukam 
haliddim singiveran ca vacattham lasunam pac& 

10 Usiram bhaddarauttan c&tivisam katurohini 

• • • • 

pailca mdl&dikan c&pi mdlam tarn yd,vajiyikaiii 

11 Yilangamaricam gothaphalam pippalir&jik& 
tiphalerandak&dinam pbalam tarn yd.vajiYikani 

12 Kapp&sanimbakutaj apatolasulas&dinam 
sApeyyapannam vajjetvd pannam tam y&vajivikam 

13 Miilam ssLram taco pheggu phalam pannam puppham Iat& 
&h&rattham as&dhentam sabbam tam y&yajivikam 

14 Sabbakalikasambhogo k&Ie sabbassa kappati 
sati paccaye yikslle kappate k&likattayam 

15 K&las&mamatikkantll p&cittim janayantubho 
janayanti ubho pete antoYuttail ca sannidhim 

16 Satt&hak&like Batta ah&ni atin&mite 
pftcitti palin&rAlhe sappi-^dimhi dukkatam 

17 Nissattham laddham makkheyya nangam najjhoha- 

reyya ca 
Yikappentassa satt&he s&manerass&dbitthato 

18 Makkhanadifi can&patti annassa dadato pi ca 
y&vaksllika-&dini samsatth&ni sahattand 

19 G&h&payanti sabbhd,vam tasm& evamudtritam 
pure patiggahitan ca Batt&ham y&yajivikam 

20 Sesaksllikasammissam pacitti paribhunjato 
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y&vak&likasammissam itaram kiLlikattayam 
21 Patiggahitam tadahu tadaheva ca bhunjaye 
y&mak&likasammissam sesam evam yij&niyam 
satt&hak&limissan ca satt&bam kappa tetaram ti 

IX. Patiggaho ti, 

1 Dd.tukam&bhih&ro ca hatthap^eranakkbamam 
tidb& dente dvidhft g&bo pancangevam patiggabo 

2 Asamb&re tattba j&te sukbume cinca d,dinaiu 
panne y& saybabb&re ca patiggabo na rubati 

3 Sikkb&maranalingebi anapekkbavisaggato 
accbedanupasampanna d&n&g&bopasamroati 

4 Appatiggabitam sabbam p&citti paribbunjato 
suddban ca n&tibahalam kappate udakam tatbd 

5 Angalaggam aviccbinnam dantakkbikannagCltbakam 
lonassukbelasingb&nam sembamuttakarisakam 

6 Giltbamattikamattani cb&rikan ca tatbavidbe 
s&mam gabetvd seveyya asante kappak&rake 

7 Durdpacinne rajokinne attuggabapatiggabe 
antoYuttbe antopakke ssLmam pakke ca dukkatan ti 

X. Mamaesu ca akappiyan ti, 

1 Manussabattbias8d,nam mamsam sunakbadtpinam 
sibabyaggbataraccbanam accbassa uragassa ca 

2 Uddissakatamamsan ca yan ca appativekkbitam 
tbuUaccayam manu8sd.nam mamse sesesu dukkatam 

3 Attbi pi lobitam cammam lomam esam na kappati 
sacittakam ya uddissa katam sesam acittakan ti 

XI, Nissaggiydni ti, 

1 Arftpiyam rfipiyena rflpiyam itarena ca 
rApiyam parivatteyya nissaggi idba rupiyam 

2 Kabapano sajjbilsingivob&rupagamasakam 
yattbamuttadi itaram kappam dukkatayattbu ca 

3 Imam gabetya bbuty&vd imam debi kar&naya 
demi y&tisam&panne nissaggikayayikkaye 

4 Attano annate l&bbam sangbassannassa \k natam 
parin^meyya nissaggi pacitti capi dukkatani 
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5 An{ssajj{tv& nissaggim paribhuuje na deyya \k 
nissattham sakasailil&ya dukkatam anuathetaran ti 

XIL Pdcittiti. 

1 Mus&v&domas&y&de pesuunaharane tath& 
padaso dhamma8&g&r& ujjhiipanakakhiyaQe 

2 Talasatti an&darakukkuccupp&danesu ca 
gd,mappave8an&pucchsl bhojane ca paramparsL 

3 Anuddharitvd gamane seyyam senc^sanani yd. 
itthiyaddh&nagamane ekekayanisid&iie 

4 BhimssLpan&kotana-aniiay&de 
yihe8adutthullapakd.sacch4de 
h&sodake nicchubhane yih&rd. 
p&citti yuttinupakhajjasaye ti 

XIII, SamanakappA tL 

1 Bh&taglLmasam&rambhe pacitti katakappiyam 
nakhena valggisatthehi bhave samanakappiyam 

2 Sam(ilakhandhab}jaggaphalubijappabhS,yato 
d,rambhe dukkatam btjam bhiltag^mayiyojitain 

3 Nibbattabijam no bijamakatam ciLpi kappati 
kat4habandhabij&ai bahiddh^ v&pi k^raye 

4 Ekibaddbesu bijesu bh&jane vS,pi bhuraiyam 
kate ca kappiyekasmira sabbesyeva katam bhaye 

6 Nikkhitte kappiyara katv& m&lapann&iii jftrayum 
kappiyam puna k&reyya bhfitagamo hi so tad& 

6 Sapanno y& apanno v& sevi^lodakasambhavo 
cetiy&dlsu sev&lo nikkhantadvittipattako 

7 Bhdtag&mo ya bijam pi m(llapanne yiniggate 
ghat&di pitthasevdlo makulam ahichattakam 

8 Dukkatasseva vatth(lni phuUam abyavaharikam 
likhfi,niyy^8achattfi,ni allarukkhe vikopiya 

9 Ganhato tattha pS,citti chindato vapi akkharam 
piletum n&Hker&dim d&rumakkatakadinfi, 

X • • • • • 

10 Chinditum gandikam katura tingldim na ca kappati 
bhfitag^mam v& bijam y& chinda bhindocin&hi y^ 

11 Ph&lehi vijjhupacavS, niyametyd na bhsLsaye 
imam karohi kappiyam imam ganhedam &hara 
imam dehi imam sodheheyam yattati bh&situn ti. 
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XIV. Bhummiyo ti. 

1 Sammutuss&vananta ca goni8&di gahappatl 
kappiy& bhummiyo y&su vuttham pakkan ca kappati 

2 Y&satth&ya kate gehe sanghike vekasantake 
kappiyakuti laddhabM sahaseyyappahonake 

3 Gehe sanghassa vekassa karara&nevam irayam 
patthamitthakathambh&dim thapeyyussdyanantikS. 

4 Kappiyakutim karoma kappiyakutim karom&ti. 
yebhuyyenfi-parikkhitto &r&mo sakalo pi v& 

5 Yuccati gonis&diti sammuti sanghasammatd. 
bhikkhum thapetv^ afinehi dinno tesam yasantako 

6 Atth&ya kappakutiy& geho gahapatim ato 
akappakutiy^ yuttha sappi&dthi missitam 

7 Vajeyya antovutth attain purimam k&lika dyayam 
teheya bhikkhun& pakkam kappate y&yajivikam 

8 Nird,mi8am ya satt&ham 8&mise 8&mapakat& 
uss^yanantikayehi thambh&dlhi adhitthit& 

9 Tesu yey&panitesu tadafifiesu pi titthati 
bhabbesu apanitesu bhaye jahitayatthukd. 
gonis&di parikkhitte sesil chadanayibbham^ ti 

X V. UpajjhdceravattdnUi. 

1 Nissayupajjh&cariye yasam&no supesalo 
dantakattbelsanam toyam y&Sfum k&le dade sad§. 

2 Patte yattam care gamappayese gaman&game 
&sane padapithe ca kathalop&hanaciyare 

3 Bhojaniyap&niyesu yaccappas&yath^ntsu 
yiharasodhane yattam puna pann&pane tath& 

4 Na pappotheyya sodhento pativ&te ca p* angane 
yih§,ram bhikkhup&niya s&manta sayan&sanam 

5 NhlLne nh&tassa k&tabbam rangap&ke ca dhoyane 
sibbane civare theye rajanto na yaje (hito. 

6 Ekaccassa an^pucch^L pattam ya ciyar&ni y& 

na dadeyya na ganheyya parikkh&raii ca kincanam 

7 Ekaccam pacchato k&tum gantum yd. kassa pacchato 
pindapatam ca ninnetum niharslpetum attano 

8 Kiccayam parikammam ylL kesacchedan ca attano 
k&rsLpetum va k&tunx yd anapucch& na yattati 

7 
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9 G^mam sus&nanisstmam disam yk gantum icchato 
attano kiccayani v&pi an&pucch& na vattati 

10 Uppannam aratim ditthim kukkuccam vd. vinodaye 
kareyya v&pi ussukkam sangh&yattesu kammesu 

11 Gild,ne ca supattheyya yutth&nam nesam &game 
yattabhedena sabbattha an&darena dukkatan ti 

XVL Vaccapaasdvathdnikan ti. 

1 Na kareyya yathftvuddham yaccam y&th&nupubbiy& 
yaccapassllyakutiyo nh&natitthaiu ca labbhati 

2 Payi8eyyubbhajity& no sahassL payiseyya ca 
ukk&sitv& yubbhajeyya p&duk&syeya santhito 

3 Na kare nitthunam yaccam dantakattham ca kb&dayan 

• • • • • ti » 

yaccapass&yadoninam na kareyyubhayam bahi 

4 KApe kattham na p&teyya khelam pa88&yadoniy& 
n&yalekheyya pfaaruse niihatan cfipi dhoyaye 

5 Na nikkhameyya sahasi yubbbajity& na nikkhame 
capu capu n&cameyya ukl&pan ca yisodhaye ti 

XVIL Apuchakaranan ti. 

1 Anajjbittho ya therena p&timokkbam na uddlse 
dhammam na katbaye pailham na puccbe na ca yissaje 

2 Apucchityft kathentassa punayuddhatar&game 
puna ftpucchanam nattbi bhattagge cdnuraodato 

3 Yasanto ca an&puGchft yuddhenekayih&rake 

na sajjbfiiyeyya uddesam paripuccbam ya no dade 

4 Dbammam na bh&saye dipam na kare na ca yijjhape 
y&tap&nam kay&tam yk yivareyya tbakeyya ca 

5 Cankame cankamanto pi yuddbe na pariyattaye 
yena yuddbo sa sangb&ti kannenenam na gbattaye ti 

Xrill. Nag go ti. 

1 Naggo maggam yaje bbufije piye kbade na 8&yaye 
na ga]gLbe na dade neya yande yand&payeyya y& 

2 Farikammani na k&reyya na kare paticcb&disu 
parikamme duye yatt£lcb&di sabbattbakappiy& ti 
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XIX. Nh&na kappo ti. 

1 Na ca nh&yeyya ther&nam purato pari yk tathd. 
dadeyya otarant&nam maggaiu uttaramd.nako 

2 Kuddathambhatarutth&ne nh&yamd.no na ghamsaye 
Myagandbabbahatthena kuraviQdaka8uttiy& 

3 MallakenannamanDam v& sartrena na ghamsaye 
kap&Iittbakakhand&ni vatthavaddhi ca vattati 

4 Sabbesam puthup^ni ca gil&nass&katamallakain 
p&6&naphenakathal& kappanti p&daghaipsane ti 

XX Avandiyo ti, 
1 IJkkhitt&n(Lpasampanna n&nd.sainv&saittbiyo 
navo ca garukattho ca pandako ca avandiy^ ti 

XXL Camman ti. 

1 Mig&jelakacammd.ni kappanti paribhunjitum 
rohitenipasad& ca kurungd. migaj&tiksl 

2 Anunn&tattayd. annam cammam dukkatavatthukam 
thavikopahane cammam sabbam kappati m&nusan ti 

XXIL Updhand cevd ti. 

1 Majjhadesena kappanti gananganup&hand. navd. 
sabbassa kappant&r&me sabbatth&kallakassa ca 

2 Sabbanilakaod&tapttalohitakanhak& 
mah&rangamah&namarangaratt& up&han& 

3 Sabbamanjetthika citr& ntlaptt&divaddhiksl 
tittirapattik& mendaajayi8slnaYaddhik& 

4 Khallabaddha putabaddh& t(dapunn& cupd.han& 
p&ligunthiniakli morapicchena parisibbiteL 

5 YicchiMlikata sihabyagghudd&jinadvtpinam 
majj^rak&lakol\ikacammehi ca parikkhatd 

6 P&duk& sankamaniyeL koci dh&reyya dukkatam 
nil&divannam sakalam muncitv&vekadesakam 
up&han&valanjeyya h^retvel khallak&dikan ti. 

XXIII, Anolokit/an ti. 

1 Sd.ratto itthiy& yonim mukham y& bhikkhaddyiyd. 
parassa pattam ujjh&nasannt v& attano mukham 
&d&sodakapatte vsl olokentassa dukkatan ti. 
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XXIV. Anjaniti. 

1 Yatt&ttha8olasain8&v&matth& vattati aniant 

• ••• • • •• •• »t 

tisso pi mtde gtv&yam lekh& ek&vabandhitum 

2 Tarn kinci rApam m&l&dikammam makaradantakam 
iromuttakaddhacand&di yik&ram nettha vattati 

o • • • • • 

3 Labbhekayannasuttena sibbitum thavikft tath& 

• • • 

8ip&tikuncik& koso 8al&k& pi acittak& 

4 Sankhan&bliiYi8&natthinaladantamay& tath& 
phalakatthamay& Yelul&kh&lohamay& pana 

5 Anjaniyo sal&k&yo dhiimanettd, ca labbhare 
tath& chattakadand&ni natthu dh&n& ca tammay&ti 

XXV* Akappiyaaayan&nltu 

1 Asandi t{dipallanko patikam gonacittaka^ 
patali vikati uddhalomi ekantalomik& 

2 Kuttam koseyyam katthissam hatthiassarathatthari 
'jinappavenikadalimigappavard. atthar&. 

3 Salohitavit&nannu bhato rattupadh&nakain 
akappiyslni et&ni dukkatam paribhunjato 

4 AsaQd&dittay& sese labbhate gihisantake 
dhamm&sane ca bhattagge ghare v&pi nisiditum 

5 Bhummattbaranasankhepe sayituii c&pi kappati 
caturam8apitth& sattangsl paiicangutthap&dak& 

6 T\ilonaddh& ghareyeva mancapitb& nisiditum 
colav&kunnapann&nam tin&nan ceva pftrit& 

7 Clvaracchaviyo paneabhisiyabbatthakappiyd. 
tulattayam bhisigabbho lom&ni migapakkhinam 

8 Bimbohane anunn^tam tulavajjam masiirake 
manussalomapunn&yam panne puppham tam&Iakam 
suddham na &sanan ceya labbhamappativekkhitan tL 

XX VL Samdndsaniko cdtu 

1 Tiyas8antar&nunnd.tam bhikkh(Lnam ekam ftsanam 
sattavassativassehi pancavasso nisiditum 

2 Thapetva pandakam itthim ubhatobyafi janam muni 
digh&sane anunndsi sabbebeva nisiditum 
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3 Antam dtgh&sanam ti^nam yam pahoti nistditum 
mancake vd.pi pithe y& dyinnani labbham nisiditun ti 

XXVII. Asamvdsiko c&tu 

1 Ukkhitto ii(Lpusampanno bhikkhunlcchinnamMako 

n&n&samv&sanissimathitaveh&sasanthita 

• • • • 

ek&dasa abhabb& ca asamy&8& ti dipit& ti. 

XXVIII Kamman cdti 

1 Adhammakammain vaggena samaggena adharamikam 
vaggena dhammakamman ca samaggena ca dhammikam 

2 Catuttham yey&nuiin&tam sesakammesu dukkatam 
catuvaggo pancavaggo dasayisativaggiko 

3 'Tirekavisatiyaggo panca sanghd. yibh&vit& 
catuyaggo 'ttha abbbanupa8ampadappay&ran& 

4 Pancayaggo ca abbh&nam majjhadesupasampadam 
dasayaggo ca abbh&nam thapety& sabbakammiko 

5 Itaro eabbakammesu kammappatto Hi dtpito 
catuyaggena kattabbe cattaro pakatattaksl 

6 Kammappatt&pare chandsl rah& sese pyayam nayo 
catuyaggsldi kattabbam asamysLsakamm&,rah&, 

7 Garukatthesyannataram katy&na g^anapiiraiiam 
pariy&s&dikam kammam katam kuppancadukkatam 

8 Adhammakammam yareyya antar&ye duye tayo 

ditth^yim eko 'dhitth^nam y&rente Vatato Mhika 

• • • • • 

9 Kamm&,rahd. asamy&ssL khittacittadukkhattit^ 

• • • 

etesam sanghamajjhamhi patikkhepo na rdhati 

10 Pakatatte asimatthasamayam yasabhikkhuno 
d^rocentassantamaso nantarassabhiriihati 

11 Kopetmn dhammikam kammam patikoseyya sammukhEl 
tirokkhsL ksLyassLmaggi chandam nodeyya dukkatan ti. 

XXIX. MicchAjtvamvajjanA ti. 

>1 Dd.rum yelum phalam puppham cunnam nhanamukho- 
dakam 
mattiksL dantakattb&dim na dade kulasans^abam 

• • • o • 

2 paribhattakata muggasuppata yatthuyijjayeL 
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palieiiad{ltakammena janghapesaniyena y& 

3 Anuppad&nappatipindavejjakammena vk pana 
nd^nnena y&pi sambuddhapatikutthena jlvaye 

4 YinDattine8an&bh(LtiillapaD&,kuhan&dihi 
kuladiisMinuppaiinapaccaye parivajjaye ti 

XXX. Vattan ti. 

1 Agantuko na &r&mam pavise saup&hano 
sachatto gunthito sise karitvd vftpi civaram 

2 P&niyena na dhoveyya p4de vuddhatare pi ca 
d^ydrsike bhivsLdeyya puccheyya sayan&sanam 

3 Gamiko patis&metvd. d&rumattikabhandakain 
yik&.ran ca thaketystna &pucch& sayan&sanam 

4 Apucchitabbe asati sangopety&na sadhukam 
pakkameyyafinathsL tassa pakkantum na ca kappati 

5 Ay&siko pann&peyya yuddh&gantussa sLsanam 
upanikkhipe psLdodappabhfttim pattactyaram 

6 Paccuggantv&na ganheyya pd.niyena ca pucchaye 
dgantuke 'bhiyMeyya pannd.pe sayan&sanani 

7 Ajjhdvuttham ayuttham yd ygocarfi, gocaram yade 
yaccappass&yath&n&ni katikam sekkhasammutim. 

8 Payesanikkhame kd.Iam paribhojaniyap&niyani 
nisinno ya nayakassa etam sabbam samuddise ti 

XXXI. Vikappand cevd ti. 

1 Sammukhd. parammukhd. ti duye Tat/tk yikappan& 
sammukb&ya yikappento byattassekassa santike 

imam civaram tuyham yikappemi ti bbdsaye 

2 EttsLyatd nidhetum ya kappati na ca kappati 
paribhog&dikam tena apaccuddhatabh&vato 

maybam santakam paribhunja ysL yisajjehi y& yathft- 
paccayam y& karobiti 

3 Tena paccuddbate yeya paribbogftdi kappati 
apar& sammukbd. yekd. bbikkbussekassa santike 

4 GahetysL nd.mam ekassa padcannam sahadbamminam 

imam civaram Tissassa bbikkhuno Tiss&ya bhikkbuniya 
Tissassa sllmanerassa Tissd^ya s&maneriyd. Tiss&ya bbikkbam&- 
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n&ya yikappemi ti yattabbam. tena bliikkliun& Tissassa 
bhikkhuno Tiss&ya bhikkhuniyd Tissassa s&manerassa Tiss&ya 
6&maneriy& Tiss&ya bhikkham&n&ya aantakam paribhufija y& 
visajjehi yk yath& paccayam y& karohiti vattabbam. 

parammukh& vikappand ekassantevam traye 

imam ctvaram tuyhain yikappanattb&ya dammiti tena 
vattabbo. ko te mitto yk sandittho v&ti. itarena ceva 
yattabbam Tisso bhikkhu ti y& Tiss& vsL bhikkhuniti puna 
ten&bam Tissassa Tiss&ya yd. dammi ti yikappite teneya 
Tissassa bhikkhuno Tiss&ya y& bhikkhuniysL santakam pari- 
bhuDJa y£L yisajjehi y& yath&paccayam karohi paccuddhari- 
tabbam. 

5 D{lrasantikattekattabahubh&yam yij&niya 
etam imanti et&ni im&ni te' ttha yojaye 

6 Das&ham m&sam ekam vk paiica v& katbinatthate 
p&rip{lrattham ftnassa pacc&s&sati m&sakam 
nupp&dayati nissaggim n&dhitthitam yikappitanti 

XXXII, Nissayo ti. 

1 Byattassa pancayassassa natthi nissayak&riyam 
y&yajiyam pi abyatto nissito yeva jivati 

2 Ekamsam ciyaram katy& pagganhity&na anjalim 
ukkutikam nistdity& yade y&yatatiyakam 

&cariyo me bhante hohi dyasmato niss&ya yacch&mi ti 

8 Pakkante pakkhasankante yibbhante c&pi nissayo 
maran&nattupajjh&ya samodb&nehi sammati 

4 I^iss&ya na yase laggim apubbam thanam &gato 
&game catupafLc&ham n&tum bhikkhusabh&gatam 

5 Addhikassa gil&nassa gil&nupatth&kassa ca 
y&citassa arannevel sallakkhentena ph&sukam 
sabh&ge d&yake sante yasitum t&ya labbhatiti 

XXXIII KAyabandhanan ti. 

1 Ak&yabandhano g&mam dukkatam payiseyya ce 
bandheyya yattha sarati tatthey&satiy£L gato 
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2 PattiM s&karantanti duyidham k&yabandhanam 
dussapatto ca rajju ca et& tadanulomiM 

3 MacchakantakakhajjAripatt£L matth& ca pattik& 
labbhd da8& catasso pi ante digu^asuttakam 

4 M&l&dim kakkatacch&dim dassetyft gunasattakam 
kottit& kuiijaracch&diln yattik& na ca kappati 

5 Ohatakam makaramukhftdim na kappanti das&mukhe 
labhante ghataksL Iekh& vidhe annan ca cittakam 

6 Deddubhakan ca murajam maddavinam kal&bukam 
na kappanti das&su dve majjliim& yeva kappare 

7 YeludantayissLnatthi katthaUkhd. phal&may& 
sankbanftbhimayd suttam nalaloliamayd pi ca 
yidh& kappanti kappiy& ganthiyo c&pi tammay&ti 

pathama-bhanavAram nitthitam. 



XXXIV. Pathavl cdti. 

1 Jktkjktk ti duvidhsL suddhamattikapamsuk^ 
jat& daddhd. ca pathavl bahumattikapamsuk£L 

2 C&tum&sHdikoyatthapamsumattikarasi ca 
suddhasakkharap&s&namarumbakatav&lukd. 

3 DaddhsL ca bhummi yebbuyya sakkharadi maM pi ca 
dutiy& YuttarElsi ca cUtumslsomavatthako 

4 Dve bh&g4 tisu bhUgesu mattikd yassa bbummiy& 
yebh(iyya mattik& esa sesesu pi ayam nayo 

5 P&citti khanane jUte jatasannissa dukkatam 
dvelhassajs^tasannissa n&patt&napane tath& 

6 Pahslre pahHr&patti khanamanassa attansl 
ek&y&nattiyd. ekk nd.n&natti8u vacaso 

7 Imam th&nam imam kandam idha vsLpim khanettba ca 
jWehaggin ti vsl vatthum niyametv&na vattati 

8 Thambhassimassa av&tam mattikam i&nam&hara 
karohi kappiyan ceti vacanam vattatedisam 

9 Asambaddham pathaviy^ sukkhakaddamasLdikam 
kopetum tanukam labbhamussin ca niyakaddamam 

10 Gandupp&dam npacik^ mattikam{isikukkuram 
cfttumHsMbikovattham leddadin ca na kopaye 
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11 Patitevlipi &dinam kule udakasantike 
p&s&ne ca raje lagge patitena va sondiy& 

12 Yammike mattik& kudde abbhok&sutthite tath& 

• • • • 

yebhuyYakathalattlid.iie titthatitthakakuttako 

13 Thambh&dim ganhitum bhftmim safficfi,letvd vikopayam 
dhd^rsLya bhinditum bb&mim k&tum y& visamam samam 

V • • • • • 

14 Sammajjanilii gbamsitum kantaMdim pavesitum 
dassess&miti bhindanto bh&mim cankamitum padam 

15 Ghamsitum angapaccangam kandurogttat^disu 
hattham yft dhovitum bhummim ghamsitum na ca kappati 

16 Thambhsldim ujukuddhfi^ro pfi^sdnadipavattanam 
s&kh&dikaddhaiiam rukkhalatAchedanapbManam 

17 Sekopassslvasldinam suddhacittassa yattati 
aUahattbam thapetv&na rajaggd.ho ca bb&mlyd 

18 Aggissa anupadd.ne kapsLle itthak&ya yk 
p&tetum labbhate aggim bhftmiyam y&vasesati ti 

XXXV. Parikkh&ro ti. 

1 Pancayannebi suttehi anto bahi ca sibbitum 

• • • 

fi^iriktitaddhacandadim chatte panne ca chinditum 

2 Ghatakam yUlariipam ysL dande lekhsL na yattati 
yattati dandabundamhi ahichattakasadisam 

3 Sibbitum ekavannena panjaram yk yinandhitum 

tirattam vattati chatte dande lekhslvabandhitum 
• • • • • • 

4 Ante pattamukhe yapi venisankhalikS, pi yk 
eiiciyikaram annam y& civarena ca kappati 

5 Kappabinduyikaram yk p&likannikaHdikam 
ganthipasakapattapi catukonsl ya agghiyam 

6 Muffffaro kakkatacchadi yik&ram nettha yattati 

oo • • • • 

konasutta ca pilakS, duyiuiieyy&vakappare 

7 Gandham telam ya lakham yk rajanena ca pakkhipe 
rattam sankhena maninS, srhatteyyannena y^ na ca 

8 Ghamseyya doniyam katyS, pahsirena ca mutthina 
kannakonakasuttani ratte chindeyya clyare 

9 Lekhd. na yattati dhammakarane chattayaddiyam 

• • • • • V • 

lekham thapety& manik& pilakA kuncikaya ca 
12 Pipphale ca paricchedalekhsl dandamhi yattati 
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m&Id.dyaraniyam pattama^dale bliittikammaJS ca 

13 Hetthd. lekM dvayam uddham ahichattatafAdiaam 
hitvd. kattarayatthimhi s&cisand&sake pi ca 

14 Tarn kinci girik&t&di vannamattham na Tattati 
bimbohanamhi stmanca pittMdisayan&sane 

15 SammuDJanimhi sank&rachaddane rangabh&jane 
p&nlyabh4jane pftdapitbe kathalik^ya ca 

16 Patt&dhHrapidh&nesu t&lavante ca btjane 

yam kifici m&l&kamm&di vannamatthamay&ritam 

17 Sen&sane pana dYsLrakav&t&dippabhedane 
sovannamayam 'nunn&taiii vannamatthamhi k& katb& 

18 Yis&nanlLlil&b&dippabhede telabh^jane 
pumitthiruparahitani vannamatthamay&ritan ti 

XXX VL JBhesqji/an ti. 

1 Janassa k&tum bhesaiiam d&tum vatthum na labbhati 
bhikkh&,cariyavifiTlatti sakehi sahadhamminam 

2 Pitunam tadupatthd^kam bhikkbunissitabhandunam 
labbbam bhesajjakaranam yeyyd.vaccakaras8a ca 

3 Mahslc(ilapit&m^tsLbb&td,bbagini&dinam 
tesam sakenattaniye d&tabbam t&vak&likam 

4 Kuladfisanavinuattibbesajjakaransldibi 
m&tlLpit(ibi sambandbansLtakesu na riibati 

5 Pindapdto an&mattbo m&tMtnam av&rito 
cbannam d&maricorassa dsLtum issariyassa ca 

6 Tesam suttodakebeva parittam karenattano 
bbanitabbam bban&pente parittam s&sanogadham 

7 Silam dbammam parittam \k &gantvsL detu bb&sata 
dd.tum yatthun ca labbbati gantysL kenaci pesito ti 

XXX VIL Uggaho ti. 

1 KammacetiyasamgbanDapuggalattbam ganassa ca 
dasabbedam pi ratanam ugganbantassa dukkatam 

2 I^issaggitesu attattbam dyisu sesesu dukkatam 
ansLmasity^ yutte tu ganasamghaDnapuggalam 

3 Cetiyassa nayakammassa dammiti na patikkhipe 
yade kappiyak&r&nam yadanteyam ime iti 
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4 Khettam vatthuin talakam y& dente d&sapasv&dikain 
patikkhipitva ganheyya kappiyena kamena ca 

5 Khettidini viharassa vutte dammiti vattati 
nayamatikakedarataldkakiriya nave 

6 Mattikuddharanam bandho thirak4ro ca &liy& 
atirekabh&gad&nam ked&re anave nave 

7 Aparicchinnabb&ge ca sassede 'thettake iti 
kahapanuttb&panan ca sabbesam pi akappiyam 

8 Avatv4 kasavapicca dettakdya ca bh(Lmiy& 
patittbslpeti bb&mim v& bb^go deyyo ti ettbako 

9 Bb&mibftgre katam sassam ettbake s^anbatbettbakam 
ganbanattbam vadantevam pam&nam dandarajjiibi 

10 Minane rakkbane tbatv& kbaletam nibar&pane 
kottbadipatis&mane tassevetamakappiyam 

11 Patisftmeyya pacitti yam kiiici gibisantakam 
bband&gstrikasisena same pi pitusantakam 

12 Pitiinam kappiyam vattbum avassam patis&miyam 
attano santakam katva labbbate patis&mitum 

13 Debiti patis^metveL vutte c&pi patikkbipe 
patetv&nagate labbbam palibodbo ti gopitum 

14 Kammam karoQt& &r&me sakam vaddbakid.davo 

• • • • •> 

parikkbaran ca sayanabba^dam vA rajavallabbft 

15 Debtti patisametv^ vadanti yadi cbandaso 

na kareyya bbay&th&nam &:uttam dassetum vattati 

16 Balakkdrena patetveL gatesu patis&mitum 
bbikkbumanuss&sankanti nattbe vattbumbi t&dise 

17 Yib&ra vasatbassanto ratanam ratanasammatam 
nikkbipeyya gabetvana magge 'ranne pi t&dise 
s^mik^n&gamam natva patir&pam karissatiti 

XXXVIIL Dusanan ti. 

1 Puppbam velum pbalam cunnam dantakattbail ca 

mattikam 
sangabanattbam dadato kulad&sanadukkatam 

2 Tbullaccayam garubbandam issarenettba samgbikam 
dentassa dukkatsldini tbeyysLsangbassa santakam 

3 Kulasangab&ropetum rop&petum ca sabbatbd 
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phalapuppbupagam rukkham jaggituii ca na yattati 

4 Nimittobh&sato kappavoharaparis&yato 
attano paribhogattbam ropd.paQ&.di labbhati 

5 YuttlL ya yejjikd jangbapesane gibikammesu 
tbapetv& pitaro bbandum yeyyd.vaccakaram sakam 

6 Dukkatam paday&rena barane diitassLsanam 
s&sanam agabetv&pi patbamam yadato puna 

7 Uppannapaccay& evam pancannam pi akappiyd, 
abbiitd rocan& r&pasamvob&ruggabS. disd 

8 Har&petyd, barityd.pi pit&nam sesannsltinam 
patt&nam yatthupujattbam dd.tuin puppbUni labbbati 

9 Mandanattbaii ca ling&dipdjattban ca na labbbati 
tatbsl pbalam gil&nd.nam sampattissariyassa ca 

10 Paribbayavibtnanam d&tum saparasantakam 
bbd.jente pbalapuppbambi deyyam pattassa kassaci 

11 Sammaten&,paloketvsL databbam itarena tu 
yibd.re y& pariccbijja katv&na katikam tato 

12 Deyyam yatbd. pariccbedam gil&,nassetarassa y& 
y&can)S.nas8a katikam katarukkbd.yada8siy& 

13 Siri8aka8&,y^dinam cunne 8ese ca niccbayo 
yatb&yuttanayo eva pannam ettba pave8aye ti. 

XXXIX. Vassupandt/ikd cetd ti. 

1 Purimik& paccbimik& duve ya88&pan&yiksl 
tatblLlayapariggd.bo yacibbedo ca idiso 

ima8mim yibslre imam temd.8am yassam upemi 

2 Idba yassam upemiti cittupp&dettba alayo 
nopetuk&mo d^vHsam tadabu 'tikkameyya yd. 

3 Bbayeyya dukkatdpatti j&nam yanupagaccbato 
dutiyam upagaccbeyya cbinnavasso 'nupagato 

4 I^a pakkameyya tem£Lsam ayasityHna cdrikam 
md.t£lpit\inam attbd.ya pancannam sabadbamminam 

5 Gildnatadupattbakabbattam esissam osadbam 
puccbiss&mi upattbissam gantvanslbbiratim abam 

6 y&pakd.sissam kukkuccam ditthim g^arukam ddikam 
karissam y&pi kHressam yinodanam yiyecanam 

7 Yuttb&nam yslpi ussukkam gantum icceyamadina 
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labbham satt&hakiccena pahit&pahite pi ca 

8 Samghakamme vaje dhammasavanattham nimantito 
Oariihi pahito v&pi gar&nam v&pi passitum 

9 Na bliandadhovanuddesan&tupatth&kadussane 
labbham na pd.puneyyajje v&yamissanti dftrato 

10 Sesail&tihi pesite bhikkhunissitakena ca 
up&sakop&sik&hi niddisitv&na pesite 

11 Yassacchede an&patti antar&ye satattano 
samghas&maggiy&vdno chinnavasso pav&.raye 

12 Ajjhokslse ca rukkhassa susire vitape pi vk 
chavakutichattacl^tis(ipa&:antum na vattati 

13 Asen&saniken&pi upagantum na labbhati 
pav&retuD ca labbhati n&v&satthavajApago ti 

XL. Avebhangiyan it. 

1 Ar&,m&r&mayatth(Lni yih&,ro tassa yatthu ca 
manco pitham bhisi bimbohansldisayanlLsanam 

2 lohakumbhi kat&ho ca lohabh&nakav&rako 
kuthUri vUsi pharasu kuddsllo ca nikhsldanam 

3 Yalli velu tinam pannam muDJapabbajainattik& 
d&rumattikabhandslni pancete ayibhUjiysL 

4 Thullaccayam bh&jayato bhUjitapi abh&jitd. 
garubhandani vuccanti ete 'vissajjiy&ni ca 

5 Valliddhab&humatt&pi velu atthaneulA yato 
tinsLdimutthimattampi pannam ekam pi mattikel 

6 Pakat& pancaYann& yk sudh^ kankuttha&dikd 
t&lapattappam&n&pi dinnsL yk tattha jataka 

7 Rakkhit& samghikS. rajjusottadi pi abh&jiy^ 
nitthite bhajiy^ kamme samghike cetiyassa yk 

8 Patt&di bhikkhus&ruppam tathsL yippakatsLkatam 
bhdjiyam lohabhandesu vsLrakam p&daganhakam 

9 Yelumhi bh&jiy& telanMikattaradandako 
chattadandasalELkayo tathop&hanadandako 

10 Anunfisltavasidando karando p&daganhako 
aranan ca nisingildi bhikkh{ipakaranam tathsl 

11 TacchitvS. nitthitam darubhandan dan tan ca bh&iiyam 
bhikkh&pakarane p&daghatako mattik&mayo 
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12 Bb&jiyam kappiyam cammam elacammam abh&jiyam 
garun&garubhandan ca tb&yaran tb&varena ca 

13 Tb4Yaram parivatteyya tatb& katy^ ca bbunjitum 
yallsldipbdtikainmena ganbe sesamabb&jiyan ti 

XLI. Pakinndkan ti. 

1 Sady^rabandbane tb&ne sodakkbalakap&sake 
sayantena diy& dy&ram bandbeyya pariyattakam 

2 Sante yinnumbi purise ftbbogo c&pi kappati 
sayasetam yin&k&ram sayanto dukkatam pbuse 

3 Ratan&nittbir&p&ni dbannam ittbipas&danam 
turiy&yudbabhand^Lni d^masantassa dukkatam 

4 Sittatelodatelebi pbanabattbapbanebi \k 
koccbena y&pi yo kese osanbeyy'assa dukkatam 

6 Nekapayuran^ ekattbaranft y& tuvatteyyum 
tatbekamance bbunjeyyum ekasmim y^pi bb&jane 

6 Caturangulato Clnam adbikattbangulan tatbel 
dantakattbam na kb^deyya lasunam na akallako 

7 Hinukkattbebi ukkattbam binam yk id^tiftdibi 

• • • • • • «y 

ujum yafinapadesena yade dubbb&sitam day& 

8 Digbe nakbe ca kese ca ndsalome na db^raye 

na labbbam yisatimattam samb&dbe lomabd,ranam 

• • • • • • 

9 Yatbelyuddham na b§.dbeyya sangbuddittbam ya san- 

gbikam 
adbotaallap^debi nakkame sayan&sanam 

10 Sudbotap&dakam y£Lpi tatbeya saup^bano 
8angbsltiy& na pallattbe bbitt&dim na apassaye 

11 Parikammakatam sante udake no na &came 
akappiyasam^dHne day& stlUpayijjbane 

12 Desaniya sabb&gHya &yikamme ca dukkatam 
patissayayisamyMe suddbacittassa dukkatam 

X • • • • 

13 Patissayakkbane eya pd,citti itarassa ca 

na rukkbam abbir\ibeyya sati kicceya porisam 

14 ApadHsu yatbd, k&mam kappati abbir&bitum 
yinaddb&nam yajantassa dukkatam pariss&yanam 

15 Ydcam&nassa addb&ne adadantassa dukkatam 
tbullaccayam pbuse angaj&taccbedena dukkatam 
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16 AMdhapaccayaDDatra sesange attagh&tane 
cittapotthakariip&ni na kare na ca k&raye 

17 Na vutth&peyya bhunjantam &rd.m&rannagehesu 
y&nani pumayutt&ni sivikam hattbayattakain 

18 P§.tangiin ca gil&nassa kappate abhiruhitum 
buddham dbatuman ca sanghan ca &rabbha karane 

davam 

19 Dukkatam parisam vd^pi annassa upald.lane 

k&yam (irum nimittam \k bhikkhuninam na dassaye 

20 yivaritY& na sinceyya t& kaddamudak&din& 
aganhato ca ovadam na paccaharato pi ca 

21 B&lam giUnam gamikam vajjayitv&na dukkatam 
lokslyatam na v&ceyya palitam na ca g&baye 

22 PeUya pi na bbunjeyya na kile kinci kilitam 
p&rupe na nivHseyya gibipdrupanam niv& 

23 Sanam kare samvelliyatn dayam &Umpayeyya vai 
vaddhim payojaye y&ce no n&takapav&rite 

24 Attano paribhogattham dinnam annassa no dado 
aggam gabety^ bb\ity&Y§. katipstham puno dade 

25 Uddissay&cane rakkbam natv^ natvsL va dandinam 
gtvslssa dandite dando svayam dandapane pana 

26 Dandassa aggbabbedena neyy& psLrSjikd.diksl 
barantesu parikkb&ram coro coro ti bb&site 

27 Anattb&ya sanganbante dandam givassatattakam 
Yigb&succsLrasank^ram muttam cbaddeyya dukkataip 

28 Bahi pak&raku^danaip valanje n&valokiya 
barite vapi pibadi naliker^diropime 

29 Yojapetum payojetum payuttani ca passitum 

na labbbam dhammayuttam pi naccam gitam ca vHditam 

30 TJpabaram karomS,ti vutte vaL sampaticcbitum 
r&jag&rani pokkbaranim uyyanam cittagarakam 

31 Kilattbam s^accbato dattbum &r&mam dukkatam katam 

• • • Cj • • • • • • • 

nave na patibabeyyasanenimbena civaram 

32 Nidabeyya kbam&peyya garunai ca panftmito 
akkosane parammukbsl 4pattibi ca sattabi 

33 Bbikkbum upasakam v&pi anneneva ca dukkatam 
na labbbam vinipS,tetum sadftdeyyam ca civaram 

34 Labbbam pitCinam ses&nam natinam pi na labbbati 
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Tassam vuttho'nnato'nnatra bMgam ganbeyya dukkataim^ 
85 Pfiitideyya natthe jinne giv& nodeyya codito 
dhuranikkhepato tesam hoti bhandagghaksLriyo 

36 Na santaruttaro g&mam kallo ysl saup&hano 
paviseyya na dh&reyya c&marikan ca bijanim 

37 Agil&no na chindeyya kese kattariyd bahi 
&rslmato no db&reyya cbattam labbhati guttiy& 

38 Vaheyya 'nubhatokajam ekantarikak&jakam 
Bisakkhandhakati bhdro hatthalambo ca labbhati 

39 Apattiy^ anok&sakatam codeyya dukkatam 
Buddhassa ca avatthusmim tath& ok&sak&rane 

40 Attbangul&dhikammam ca patip&dam na dh&raye 
pakatangul&sattanam mancam y& uccapsLdakam 

41 M&gabbatadiin ganheyya dukkatam titthiyabbatam 
khurabhandam paribare tatb& nb&pitapubbako 

42 Yam kinci yd,citum batthakammam tadanus&rato 
laddham gahetum nikkhammam ayd^citysl pi kappati 

43 Karetum aharapetum yam kinci parasantakam 
gihinam gopake dente gahetum deti yattakam 

44 Laddham yathd paricchedam sanghacetiyasantakam 
dvih&pajjeyya glpattim kayav&c&hi v^ chahi 

45 Alaj j inslnakukkuccapakatattasatiplaysL 
akappiye \k kappiye kappakappiyasannit^ 

46 Alajjiftdnatapattim kayav&cahi ch&daye 
linge sanghe ganekasmim catudhapattiyutthiti 

47 Parikathobhasannatti na labbhd paccayadyaye 
yiftftatti yeya tatiye sese sabbam pi labbhati 

48 Na rdhataccaye d£Lnam pancannam sahadhamminam 
sanghasseya ca tarn hoti gihinam pana r&hati 

49 Bhikkhu y& s&manero yk mareyyum yadflpassaye 
bhikkhusangho yS. dS-yajjo tattha sese pyayam nayo 

50 Purimasseyimam dinnam dehi nety^sukassa ca 
pacchimasseya dammiti dinnam natysl imam yidhim 

51 Ganhe yissasagaham ysl 'dhitthe matakaciyaram 
lohabhande paharanim ddrubhande ca d&rujam 

52 Pattam padukapallankam ^sandim mattik^maye 
thapetysl kappati sabbam katakam kumbhak^rikan ti 
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XLII. DesanA. 

1 G&go yo bhikkhubh&vassa sd. pftr&jikadesan& 
yathel yuttena yutth&nam garuk&pattide8aD& 

2 Ukkutikam nistdityft pagganhitv^na anjalim 
thullaccay&dim deseyya evam ekassa santike 

aham bhante ekam thullaccay&pattim d^pajjim tarn tumba 
miQe patidesemi ti yatv& tena passasi dvuso tarn ftpattim ti vutte 
4ma bbante pass&miti yatv& puna tena d.yatim &yuso samva- 
reyy&siti yutte s&dhu sutthu bbante samyariss&mtti yattabbam. 
abam bhante dye tbullaccay&pattiyo ^pajjim. abam bbante 
sambabuIH tbullaccay&pattiyo ftpajjim. t4 tumba m&le pati- 
desemiti yattabbam. nissaggiyesu pana idam me bbante 
ciyaram das&bsltikkantam nisssaggiyam im&ham &yasmato 
nissajj&miti. im&ni me bhante ciyar&ni etam me bhante 
ciyaram et&ni me bbante ctyard.ni das&hatikkantd.ni nissaggi- 
y^ni. et&n&ham ftyasmato nissajjamiti. 

3 Nissajjity&na deseyya &patti tena bhikkhun& 
patiggahetysL &pattim deyyam nissattbactyaram 

imam im&ni etam et&ni clyar&ni &yasmato dammiti. idam 
me bhante ciyaram ratte yippayuttham annatra bhikkhu- 
8ammutiy& nissaggiyam. idam me bhante ak&Iaciyarain msL- 
8&tikkantam nissaggiyam. idam me bhante pur&naciyaram 
annsLtik&ya bhikkhuniy& dhoy&pitam nissaggiyam. idam me 
bhante ciyaram ann&tik&ya bhikkhuniy& hatthato patiggahi- 
tam annatra pariyattak& nissaggiyam. idam me bhante 
ciyaram ann&takam gabapitakam yinn&pitam annatra samayd 
nissaggiyam. idam me bhante ciyaram ann&takam gabapa- 
tikam tad uttari yinn&pitam nissaggiyam. idam me bhante 
ciyaram pubbe appay&ritam annsltakam gabapatikam upasan- 
kamity& fikappam &pannam nissaggiyam. idam me bhante 
ciyaram pubbe appay&rite ann&tike gabapatike upasan- 
kamitysL yikappam dpannam nissaggiyam. idam me bhante 
ciyaram atirekatikkhattum codan&ya atirekachakkhattum 
th&nena abbinipphsLditam nissaggiyam. idam me bbante 
koseyyamissakam santhatam k&r&pitam nissaggiyam. idam 

8 
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me bhante suddhak&lak&nam elakalom&nam santhatam k&r&— 

• • • • 

pitam nissaggiyam. idam me bhante santhatam an&diyityau 
tulam od&t&nam tulam gocariy&nam k&r&pitam nisssaggi* 
yam. idam me bhante santliatam dnachabbass&ni kar&pitam. 
annatra bbikkhusammutiy^ nissaggiyam. idam me bhant^ 
nistdanasanthatam aii&diyitY& pur&nasantbatassa samantiLsu— 
gatavidatthim k&r&pitanissaggiyam. im&ni me bhante elaka- 
lom&ni tiyojanaparamam atikkamit&ni nissaggiyani. im&ni 
me bhante elakalom&ni ann&tik&ya bhikkhuniy^ dhoy&pit&ni 
nissaggiy&ni. aham bbante r&piyaip patiggahesim. idam. 
me bhante nissaggiyam, im&ham sanghassa nissajj&mtti. 
aham bhante n&nappak&rakam rupiyasamyoh&ram samft- 
pajjim. idam me bhante nissaggiyam, im&ham sanghassa 
nissajj&miti. 

4 Nissajjitv&na &pattim deseyy&tha gihim vade 
j&n&himan ti imin& so Yadeyy&hard.mi kim 

5 Ayatv^ 'mantitel&dim vade bhikkhfinam kappiyam 
yam dharati so tena parivattetv^ kappiyam 

6 Labbham thapetvft dve pete sabbehi paribhunjitum 
tato annena laddho pi bh&go tesam na kappati 

7 Rukkhach&yd pyantamaso tarn nibbattd. na kappati 
nisattham patiladdhampi &dito santatattayam 

8 No ce labbhetha evam so imam chaddehi samsiyo 
evam pi bhikkhu chaddeyya no ce labbhetha sammato 

9 Et&ni dutiyam pattam sanghe ses&ni labbhare 
sanghekasmim gane vatthum labbham bh&santarena pi 

aham bhante nd.nappakd.rakam kayavikkayam sam&pajjim. 
idam me bhante nissaggiyam, ayam me bhante patto dasdh^* 
tikkanto nissaggiyo, ayam me bhante patto {Inapanca 
bandhanena pattena cet&pito nissaggiyo. im&ham sanghassa 
nissajjslmi. 

10 Nissaj jitv&na deseyya ftpattim pattaggd.hakam 
sammannitvdna sanghassa pattantam tassa d&paye 

idam me bhante bhesajjam sattd.hd.tikkantam nissaggiyam 
idam me bhante Tassika8d,tikactvarani atirekam&se sese 
gimh&ne pariyittham. atirekaddham&se sese gimh&ne katyd. 
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paridahitam nissaggiyam. idam me bhaiite ctyaram bhi- 
kkhussa s&mam datv& puna acchinnaTn nissaggiyam. idam 
me bhante ctvaram 8d.mam suttam Yinnftpetv& tantavd.yehi 
v&y&pitam nissaggiyam. idam me bhante ctvaram pubbe 
apav&ritassa ann&takassa gahapatikassa tantav&ye upasanka- 
mitvd. vikappam &pannam nissaggiyam. idam me bhante 
accekacivaram samayam atikkd.mitam nissaggiyam. idam 
me bhante civaram atirekacharattam yippavuttham annatra 
bhikkhusammutiyd. nissaggiyaip. idam me bhante , jd.nam 
sanghikam l&bham attano parin&mitam nissaggiyam^ im&ham 
ftyasmato nissajj&miti. 

11 Sesam sabbam yathd.yogam &dimhi vippayojaye 

aham bhante ekam p&cittiy&pattim d.pajjim. dye sambahula 
p&cittiy^pattiyo &pajjim. g&rayham me bhante dhammam 
&pajjim asapp&yam p&tidesaniyam. tarn patidesemiti. tena 
passasi d.yuso tarn dhamman ti yattabbam. aham bhante 
ekam dukkat&pattim ^pajjim^ dye, sambahul& dukkat&pattiyo 
&pajjim. aham bhante ekam dubbh&sitslpattim &pajjim, dye, 
sambahuld. dubbhd.sit&pattiyo &pajjim. td. tumha m&le pati- 
desemiti. aham bhante dye n&nd.yatthiik& thullaccay&- 
pattiyo apajjim, sambahula n&n&yatthukd thullaccay&pattiyo 
^pajjim. t& tumha m&le patidesemiti yatyd. tena passasi 
&yuso t& d.pattiyo ti yutte. &ma bhante passamiti yatvd.. 
puna tena d.yatim d.yuso samyareyy&siti yutte. s&dhu sutthu 
bhante samyarissdmiti yattabbam. 

12 Adesan&g&miniyam and.patti ca desitam 
n&nd.samvas& nissimathit&nam catupancahi 
manasa pakatatt&nam nd.neka 'ti na desayeti 

XLIIL ChandaddnddUi. 

1 Bherim ghandim patMetyd. kammapatte samagate 
sanghe hareyya chandam y^ p&risuddhiip pay&ranam 

2 Ekam bhikkhum updgamma nisidityd. ukkutikam 
anjalim pagganhitvana dade chandam yicakkhano 

chandam dammi. chandam me hara. chandam tne 

• • • 

&rocehiti yattabbam. p&risuddhini dentena. pdrisuddhim 
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dammi. p&risuddhiin me hara. parisuddhim me &rocehiti 
yattabbam. 

3 P&risuddhim pad&nena samp&deti uposatbam 
sahghassa attano c&pi sesakammam yibd.dbati 

4 Cbandad&nena sanghassa dvayam sadbeti nattano 
tasmft cbandam dadantena d&tabb& p&risuddbipi 

5 H^reyyeko babftnam pi parampard. na bd.raye 
parampard.bat& cbandap&risuddbi na gaccbati 
sabb&pac&ram katv&na evam deyy& pav&ran^ 

paTd.ranam dammi. pav&ranam me bara. pavaranam me 
&rocebi. mamattb&ya pavd.rebiti. 

6 Arocetvft 'tba so sangbam pav&reyyevam &gato 

ittbamn&mo bbante sangbam pavd.reti dittbena ya sutena 
yd. parisank&ya yL yadatu tarn sangbo anukampam upsldslya. 
passanto patikarissatiti. 

7. Gabety& p&risuddbim y& cbandam y&pi payd.ranain 
bd.rako sangbam appatval yibbbameyya mareyya y& 

8 SsLmaner&dibb&vam \k patij^ueyya n&bat4 
patyd. sangbam tatb^beyya khsLtk boti b&rako 

9 Sangbapatto pamatto y& sutto n&rocayeyya \&, 
andpatti ya sancicca narocentassa dukkatanti 

XLIV. Uposatho ti. 

1 Duye uposatbsl c&tuddaso pannaraso iti 
suttuddesamadbittbdnap&risuddbi yassl tayo 

2 Suttuddeso ya sangbassa adbittb&nauposatbo 
puggalasseva ses&nam p&risuddbiuposatbo 

3 Pubbakicce ca karane pattakalle samm&nite 
suttam uddisati sangbo pancadb^ so yibb&yito 

4 Vinantar&yam sankbepenuddeso yiniy&rito 
tbero ya issaro dvisu uddese yettba tlsu y4 

5 VisadesA ti yuttatt& ayattante pi yattati 
^gaccbeyyum yadi samd uddisanteya tbokik& 

6 Uddittbam yam suuddittbam sotabbam ayasesakam 
uddittbamatte sakal&yekacc^yuttbit&ya y& 
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7 P&risuddhiip kareyyesam santike bahuk&tba ce 
katY& sabbavikappesu pubbakiccam punuddise 

8 Pannaraso y&sik&nam itar&nam sacetaro 
8amd.iietare 'nuvattantu purim&nam sace 'dhik& 

9 Purim& anuvattantu tesam sese pyayam nayo 
p&tipadoT&sik&nam itar&nam uposatbo 

10 Samathok^nam 8d.ma&:£rim m&lattM dentu k&mato 
bahi gantv&na k&tabbo no ce denti uposatho 

11 Deyyft nicch&yasfilmaggim bahAsu bahi vft vaje 
p&tipado gantuk^nam evameva ayam nayo 

12 S&veyya suttam sancicca as&ventassa dukkatam 
sammajjitum padipetum pann&petum dak&sanani 

13 Na kareyya tathd kallo mahd.therena pesito 
sammajjitvd. padipetva pathapetvd. dajs&sanam 

14 Ganafiattim thapetvevam kattabbo tihuposatho 

sunantu me ^yasmanto. ajj uposatho pannaraso. yad&- 
yasmant&nampattakallain mayamannam pd.risuddhiuposatham 
kareyy&m^ti. 

ekamsam ctvaram katva nisiditvd. ukkutikam 

• • • • • 

15 Therena anjalim tvevam paggayha samudiriyft 

parisuddho aham d.viiso parisuddho Hi mam dhd.rethd.ti vade 
ydvatatiyakam. 

samattapubbarambhena tena yenevam iriy& 

parisuddho aham kvn&o parisuddhoti mam dhdrehiti 
tikkhattum vattabbo. 

dvlsu therena kattabbam katvevamtriyo navo 

parisuddho aham dvuso parisuddho ti mam dh&rehiti 
tikkhattum vattabbo. 

16 Navena there tikkhattum evam assa udlriyo 
parisuddho aham bhante parisuddho ti mam dhdrehiti 
pubbakiccam sampddetyd. adhittheyyevam ekato 

ajja me uposatho pannaraso ti y§. c&tuddaso ti Ta adhit- 
theimiti 

ti vattabbam no ce adhittheyya dukkatam 

17 Yattha vS. santi catt^ro tayo v^ yadi v& duve 
pelrisuddhim haritv&na ekekassitaritare 
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18 Tain tarn uposatham kayirum siyd ftpatti dukkatam 
vagge samagge Taggo ti safiDino vimatissa y& 

19 Dukkatam karoto bhed&dhipp&yena thullaccayam 
vagge samaggen&patti samaggo itisa!i£iino 

20 XJkkhittassa gahatthassa sesanam sahadhamminam 
p&r&jikassa sabbassa sikkh&nikkhittakassa ca 

21 Nisinnaparis&yafi ca sabh&g&pattiko tathd. 
chandena pariyutthena p^timokkham na uddise 

22 AdesayitT&n&pannaiii nd.yikatvd.na vematim 
'nuposathe pi vft k&tum posatho na ca kappati 

22 Atthitopasath&y&s^ na vaje tadahft yin& 

antar&yam v& sanghani v& dhitth&tuin simamevav&ti 

XLV. Pavdrand ti. 

1 Dvinnam tinnan catunnan ca anfiamaniiapav&rand 
ekassa ca adhitthdnam sesd sanghapav&ran^ 

2 Pubbakicce ca karane pattakalle sam&nite 
thapetv& nattim sanghena kattabbevam pav&ran& 

Sun&tu me bhante sangho. ajja pavdrand pannarasi. 
yadi sanghassa pattakallam sangho pavdreyy&ti. 

3 Ekamsam clvaram katv& nisiditvd. ukkutikam 

• • • • • 

therena anjalim sangho paggayha samudiriya 

sangham &vu80 pavdremi ditthena vd. sutena v& parisank&ya 
vd. vadantu mam ^yasmanto anukampam up^ddya. passanto 
patikariss&mi. dutiyam pi tatiyam pi &vuso sangham 
pavdremi ditthena v& sutena va parisankdya vsl vadantu 
mam dyasmanto anukampam updcldya passanto l)ati- 
kariss&miti. 

4 Pav&rentesu theresu nisajjukkutikam navo 
pavdreti sayam y&va ukkutiko va acchatu 

5 Pubbdrambham sam&petv& navo sangham udiriyo 

sangham bhante pavdremi ditthena \& sutena v& pari- 
sankdya vd. vadantu mam dyasmanto anukampam updd&ya. 
passanto patikariss&mi. dutiyam pi tatiyam pi bhante 
sangham pavdremi d. v& s. v& p. v& . . . patikarissslmtti. 
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dftnena dhamma8&kaccli& kalahehi ca rattiyo 

6 Tev&cik&ya ok&se sati khepitabh&vato 
antar&ye dasavidhe fiattim vaty&Duriipato 

sun&tu me bliante sangho manussehi d&nam dentehi dvthi 
iDliikkhiihi dhammam s&kacchantehi kalaham karontehi 
^rebhuyyena ratti khepit& sa ce sangho tev&cikam pav&ressati 
&ppaYd.rito va sangho bhavissati ath&yam ratti vibh&yissati 
ayam rd.jantar&yo pe . . . ayam brahmacariyantard.yo sace 
sangho tev&cikam pav&ressati appavd.rito Ta sangho bhavissati. 
ath&yam brahmacariyantar&yo bhavissati. yadi sanghassa 
pattakallam sangho dvev&cikam ekav&cikam sam&navassikam 
pavareyyftti. 

7 Pav&reyy&nurApena yathft thapitanattiyft 
ftgaccheyyiim yadi samd. Mikd. cettha d.hare 

8 Evam ti catuvaggo ca fiattim vatv& pav&raye 

sunantu me &yasmanto ajja pav&rand. pannd.rasi. yad&yas- 
mantS.nam pattakallam mayam annamafinam pav&reyy&m&ti. 

ekamsam civaram katv& nisiditv& ukkutikam 

• • • • ■ 

9 Therena anjalim tvevam paggayha samudiriya 

aham &vuso d.yasmante pav&remi ditthena v& sutena v& 
parisank&ya v& vadantu . . . patikariss&mi. dutiyampi tati- 
yampi . . . patikariss&mi. 

naven&pi aham bhante ^.yasmante pav&remi • . . pati- 
kariss&miti. 

dvisu therena kattabbam navo katvevam iriyo 

aham ftvuso ftyasmantam pav&remi . . ^ dutiyampi tati- 
yampi . • . navend.pi . . . patikariss&mtti. 

10 Pubbakiccam 8am4petv& adhittheyyevam ekako 

ajja me pavftran^ c&tuddasi ti v& pannarasl ti val adhitth&- 
mi ti vattabbam. 

yasmim vasanti v& panca catt&ro v& tayo duve 

11 Pavaranam haritvS.na ekekassitaritare 

tarn tarn pavd.ranam kayirum siy& S.patti dukkatam 

12 Ses& uposathe vuttd g&th&yo cettha ahare 
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13 Pav&rite ca Banghamhi p&risuddhi uposatham 
kareyya chinnavasso v& avuttho yftnup4gato 

14 Catum^iniy& c&pi kate sanghenuposathe 
Tutthava88& pav&reyyum sace appatara siyiunti 

XL VI. Samvaro ti. 

1 Cakkhussot&dibhedehi r&pasadd&di gocare 
abhijjh&domanasssuli ppavattim viQiv&raye 

2 Nigganheyya sakam cittam kitthMim viya duppasum 
Batim& sampaj&no ca care sabbiriyapathe ti 

XLVIL Suddhiti. 

1 Desanft samvaro ettbi paccavekkhanabbedato 
suddhi catubbidb& patimokkhasamvarasammatam 

2 Desan&ya visuddhatta desao&suddbi vuccati 
na punevam karissanti citt&dhitthanasainvaro 

3 Yutto samvarasuddhiti sujjhatindriyasaipYaro 
pab^y&nesanam dhammenuppadentassa etthiy^ 

4 Suddhattal ettbisuddbiti vuttam ajivanissitam 
yoniso patisankb&ya clvaram patisevati 

5 EvamMi yatbayuttapaccayekkbana8ujjhan& 
paccavekkbanasuddbiti vuttam paccayanissitanti 

XLVIIL Santoso ti. 

1 Appena anavajjena santuttbo sulabbena ca 
mattannu subbaro butvsL care sadbammag^ravo 

2 Atltam n^nusocanto nappajappaman^gatam 
paccuppanno nayapento santuttbo ti pavuccati 

XLIX. CaturakkhA ti. 

1 Buddbanussatimettd ca asubbam maranassa ti 
&rakatt£ldin&rabam samm&samanca buddbato 

2 Samm&sambuddbam iti vanussatiysL punappunam 
navabbede bbagavato buddb&nussatiy^ g^^e 
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3 Stmatthasansfhasimatthadevat&su ca issare 
jane gocarag&mamhi tatthupp&dd.ya m&nuso 

4 Sabbasattesu sukhitft hont^ yer&di4diD& 
parichijja parichijja bh&van& mettabh&vand. 

5 YannasaDth&naok&sadisato paricchedato 
vavatthapetv& kes&dikotth&se anupubbato 

6 N&tisighan ca sanikam vikkhepam patib&hayam 
pannattim samatikkamma muncantass^nupubbato 

7 Yanna&sayasanth&nam gandhok&sehi bh&yan& 
patikkul&sikottb&se uddhum&t&divatthusu 

8 Gahetv^ asubhsLk&ram pavatt^ bh&van^ subham 
maranam me bhavissati jlvitam uparuj jhati 

9 Maranam maranam v&ti bhd.Yayityatna yoniso 
Tadhakas8evupatth&n& sampatttnam vipattito 

10 Upasamharato kd.yabahu8&dhd.ran^ tatha 
d.yudubbalato k&lavavatth^nassa. bh&vato 

11 Addhd.nassa paricchedd. bh&yan& maranassatlti 

i. Vipassand ti. 

1 Ndmar&pam pariggayha tato tassa ca paccayam 
hutyd abh&yato nicc& udayabbayapilan^ 

2 Dukkhd ayasayattitt& anatt& ti tilakkbanam 
&ropety&na saQkhd.re sammasanto punappunam 

3 Papuneyy^nupubbena sabbasamyojanakkhayanti 
adhi8il&dhicittd.nam adhippann^yasikkhan^ 

4 Bhikkhukiccam ato khuddasikkh^yasamud&hato 
mabato kittisaddassayassa lokayic&rino 

5 Parissamo na sambboti malutasseya niccayo 
tena Dhammasirikena Tambapanniyaketun^ 

6 Therena racit& dhammavinayaaaupasamsita 
ett&yat^yam nitth&nam kbuddasikkhS. up&gat4 
pancamattebi g&th&nam satebi parim&nato ti. 



NIBBANAPACCATO HOTTT. 



khttdsasiekkI nitthitI. 



MULASIKKHA. 



NaMO TA8SA BUAGAVATO AKAHATO SAMmAsAMBUDDHASA. 



Natyd.Qa tarn pavakkh&mi mfilasikkham sam&sato. 
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PARAJIKA. 

I. 1 Bhikkhund. navaken^do m&labh&sftya sikkhitum 
yannimittam pavesanto bhikkhu maggattaye cuto 

2 Paye8anatthituddhd.rapayitthe cepi s&diyam 
adinnam iDd.Dusam bhandam theyy&yekena &diyam 

3 PaDcavis4vahdresu garukan ce cuto bhave 
ddiyanto haranto vd. haranto iriyd.patha]ii 

4 Yikopento tath& th&nd. c&vento pi par&jiko 
tattha n&nekabhand&nam pancakd.naiii yasft pana 

5 Ayahd.r^ dasan ceti yiDn&tabb& yibh&yin& 
sahatth&nattiko ceya nissaggo atthas&dhako 

6 Dhuranikkhepanan ceya idam s&hatthapancakam 
pubbasahapayogo ca samyidh&haranam pi ca 

7 Saketakammam nimittam pubbayog&dipancakam 
theyyd.pasayh4 parikappd paticchinnd kusd.tik& 

8 Ayah&rd ime panca yinnitabb& yibh&yinsl 
manussap&nam p&noti j&naiii yadhakacetas& 
jlyit& yo yiyojeti sftsanft so p&rajiko 

9 Jhd.D&dibhedam hadaye asantam 
ann&padesao ca yin&dhim&nam 
manussaj&tissa yadeyya bhikkhu 
n&takkhane ten a p&rd.jiko yaso. 
[parijayam dpanno p&rSjiko.] 

CATrifiO pIrAJIKA NITTHITi. 



.A 
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II. Saitagarukdpattu 

1 Mocetuk&macittena upakkamma yimocayain 
sukkam annatra supin^ samano garukam phuse 

2 K&yasamsaggar&gena manussitthim par&masam 
itthisanni upakkamma samano garukam phuse 

3 Duttbullav&cass&dena maggam v&rabbha methunam 
obhd.8ento manussitthim sunam&nam garum phuse 

4 Vannam yatvattano kamap&ricariy&ya methunam 
itthimethunar&gena y&camd.no garum phuse 

5 Sandesam patiganhitv& purisassitthiy& pi y& 
yimainsitv& harain pacch& samano garukam phuse 

6 C&vetuk&mo codento amftlantimavatthun^ 
cod&payam y& samano sunam&nam garum phuse 

7 Lesamattamupd.d&ya amdlantimavatthun^ 
c&vetuk&mo codento sunam&nam garum phuse 



SAirAGABTTKAPATTI inTTHHi. 



Ill NisaaggiyA. 

1 Yikappanam adhitth&nam akatvd, kalacivaram 
das&ham atim&peti tassa nissaggiyam siy& 

2 Bhikkhusammutiyannatra ticivaram adhitthitam 
ek&ham atimd.peti tassa nissaggiyam siy& 

3 Ann&tik&ya bhikkhuniy^ pur&nacivaram pana 
dhov^peti rajd.peti &kot£lpeti tarn siy^ 

4 Ann&tik&ya bhikkhuniy& hatthato kinci mdlakam 
adatva civar&d^ne nissaggiyam udtritam 

5 Appav&ritam ann&tim vinnd.pentassa civaram 
anfiatra samay&tassa nissaggiyam udtritam 

6 Rajatam j&tardpam yk m&sakam vd. kah&panam 
ganheyya vft ganh&peyya nissaggi s^diyeyya v& 

7 Parivatteyya nissaggi rajat&di catubbidham 
kappiyam kappiyen&pi thapetv& sahadhammike 

8 Yikappanam adhitth&nam akatvd.na pamd.nikam 
das&ham atim&peti pattam nissaggiyam siy^ 
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9 Pancabandhanato ftnapatte sati param pana 
viuu^peti navam pattam tassa nissaggiyam siyft 

10 Patiggahetv^ bhuujanto sappi tel&dikam pana 
satt&ham atim&peti tassa nissaggiyam siy& 

11 Bhikkhussa civaram datvd. acchindantass^ tam puna 
8akasannd.ya nissaggi acchind&payato pi v& 

12 Appav&ritam auMtim suttam y&ciya civaram 
v&yapentassa nissaggi yinaiin£ltipav&rite 

13 J&nanto bhikkhusanghassa Islbham parinatam pana 
attano parin&meti tassa nissaggiyam siya. 
[nissajjitabbo nissaggiyo.] 



TEKASA NissAaerrl nitthita. 



IV. PAdttiyA. 



1 SarapajS.namu8&v&de p&cittiyam udlritam 
bhikkhun ca omasantassa pesunnabarane pi ca 

2 Ttapetv^ bbikkbunim bhikkhum annena pitakattayam 
padaso dbammam bhanantassa p&cittiyam udiritam 

3 Anupasampanneneva sayitv&na tirattiyam 
pacitti sabaseyydya catuttbatthangate puna 

4 Ittbiyft ekarattampi seyyam kappayato pi v& 
desentassa vinfi, viniium dbammam ca chapaduttari 

5 DuttbuUam bhikkbuno vajjam bhikkbusammutiyal viua 
abbikkbuno vadantassS p&cittiyam udiritam 

6 Kbaneyya v& khanapeyya patbavin ca akappiyam 
bbutag§,mam vikopeyya tassa pS-cittiyain siy& 

7 Ajjbok^se tu mancsLdim katn& santbarand.dikam 
sangbikam yati p&citti akatvd. puccban&dikam 

8 SanghikS-vasathe seyyam katva santbaranadikam 
akatvEl pucchan&dim yo y&ti p&citti tassa pi 

9 Jginam sappanakam toyam pacitti paribbunjaye 
ann&tik^ bbikkbuniyd. thapetv^ parivattakam 

10 Civaram deti pacitti civaram sibbato pi ca 
atirittam akfi,retv& pavS-retvana bbunjato 

11 Bhikkhum fts^danS-pekkho pav&reti pav&ritam 
natirittena bhutte tu p&cittiyam udiritam 
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JL2 Sannidhim bhojanam bhunje vikd.Ie y&vak&likam 

bhunjato v&pi p&citti agilS.nopanitakaiii 
113 Vinn&petv&na bhunjeyya sappi bhattidikam pi ca 

appatiggahitam bhunje dantakatthodakam vinsl 

14 Titthiyassa dade kinci bhuDJitabbam sahatthato 
nisajjam yk raho kappe mitug&mena ekato 

15 Sur§,merayapane pi pUcittiyam udiritam 
angulipatodake cdpi hasadhamme pi codake 

16 Anadare pi pdcitti bhikkhum bbimsayato pi y& 
bbayanakam katham katv^ dassetvd. \k bhayd.nakani 

17 ThapetvA paccayam kinci agil&no jaleyya v& 
joti jaJ&payeyya v& tassa p&cittiyam siy^ 

18 Kappabindum and.d&ya navacivarabhogino 
has&pekkhassa pdcitti bbikkbtino civarHdikam 

19 Apanetvsl nidhentassa nidh&pentassa yk pana 
janam p&nam m&rentassa tiracch&nagatam pi \k 

20 Ch&detukd.mo ch&deti dutthullam bbikkliuno pi ca 
. g&mantaragatass&pi samvidhelyitthiyd. saha 

21 Bhikkhum paharato v&pi talasattikam uggire 
codeti \k cod&peti garuk& m&lakena pi 

22 Kukkuccuppadane c&pi bhandanatthS^yupassutim 
sotum bhandanajd.t&naip. jkti pacittiyam siy^ 

23 sanghassa l&bham parin&mitan tu 
nd,meti yo tarn parapuggalassa 

24 Puccham akatv& pi ca santabhikkhum 
p&citti gsLmassa gate pi k&le 

EKACAXriLisA PACITTIYA lOTTHITA. 

V. DubbhAsipakinnaka-niddesA, 

1 Sanghikam garukam bhandam sodeyyannasda issaro 
thullaccayam yath&vatthuip. theyyaparajik&di pi 

2 Kuslldimayactrslni kambalam kesav^lajam 
samayam vin^ dhS^rayatolukapakkhsljinakkhipaiii 

3 Satthakamme vatthikamme sanimittanca bhindato 
thullaccayam manussinam mams&dibhojane pi \k 

4 Kadalerakkadussdni potthakam sabbanilakam 
sabbapitsLdikam c&pi dh&rayantassa dukkatam 
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5 Hatthissuragason&naiii sihabyaggliaccha dipinam 
taraccliassa ca mamsidi uddissakatakam pi ca 

6 An&pucchitamamsaD ca bhunjato dukkatain siy& 
yd.thS.nupubbam hitv^na dakatittb&dikam vaje 

7 Saha8& vubbhajitv^na pavise nikhameyya t& 
Yaccapasss^vakutikam vin^ ukkS^sikam vise 

8 Nitthunanto kare vaccam dantakattban ca kb&dayam 
vaccapass&va doninam bahi yacc&dikani kare 

9 Kharena c&valekbeyya kattham p&teyya kfipake 
iihataii ca na dboveyya uklftpan ca na sodbaye 

10 Dakakiccam karontassa katv& capu capu ti ca 
anajjbittbo va tberena pitimokkbam pi uddise 

11 An&puccb&ya panbassa katbane visajjane pi ca 
sajjb&yakarane dipam jd.lane Yijjbd.paiie pi ca 

12 V^tapinakav&t&di vivareyya tbakeyya v& 
vandanidim kare naggo gamanam bbojanam pi ca 

13 Parikammam kare k&re Hi paticbannakam vinft 
nab&ya k^yam gbamseyya kudde tbambbe tarum pi vi, 

14 Kuruvindakasuttena aDuamannassa kayato 
agil&no pabar&me careyya saup&bano 

15 Up&banam yo db^reti sabbanilMikam pi ca 
nimittam ittbiy&ratto mukbam vk bbikkbaddyiyd 

16 Ujjb&nasanui aunassa pattam v& attano mukbam 
&d£lslidimbi passeyya ucc&sanamabd.sane 

17 Nisajjsidini karontassa dukkatam vandane pi ysL 
ukkittb&Qupasampannan&n&samv&sak&dinam 

18 Ekato pandakittbibi ubbatobyanjanena v& 
digb^sane nisideyya adigbe &saae pi ca 

19 Asamanasanikena mancapitbe sayeyya vsl 
kulasangabattbam dadato pbalapuppb^dikam pi ca 

20 Gantbim &dim kare k&re jinav&ritapaccaye 
paribbunjeyya abyatto aniss&ya vaseyya v& 

21 Anunnatebi afinassa bbesajjam y& kare vade 
kare sapattiko bbikkbu uposatbapavaranam 

22 Dv^rabandb^dike tb&ne pariyattakay^takam 
apidb&ya vin& bbogam niyogam vfi-saye divfil 

23 DbanDittbirdparatanam &yudbittbipas&danam 
tClribbandam pbalam rukkbe puppbann&din ca dmase 
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24 Sasittodakatelehi phanahatthaphanelii y& 
kesam osanhanekasmim bh&jane bhojane pi ca 

25 Ekattliaranapftvurane sayeyyum dvekamancake 
dantakatthan ca kh&deyya adhikdnam pamd.nato 

26 Yojeti v^ yoj&peti naccam gitam ca v&ditam 

dassanam sayanam tesam karontassa ca dukkatam 
• • • • • 

27 Pih&diropime c&pi bahi pak&rakuddake 
Tacc&dichaddan&dimlii dighakes&di dh&rane 

28 NakhamatthakaiMimlii samb&dhe lomah&rane 

• • • 

parikammakatam bb&mim akkame saiipslhano 

29 Adhotaallopd.dehi sangbikam maDcapithakam 
parikammakatam bhittim dmasantassa dukkatam 

30 Sangliatiy& pi pallatthe dupparibhunjeyya civaram 
ak&yabandbano g&mam vaje katy&na vaccakam 

31 mcameyya dake eante samadeyya akappiye 
desan&rocanadimhi sabh&g^pattiy^ pi ca 

32 Na vase vassam yisamvsLde suddhacitto patissayam 
yassam yasity& gamane ananuDnS^takiccato 

33 Yind. padam tarusuddham porisamh&bhirdhane 
aparissftyano 'ddh^nam yaje tarn y&cito na de 

34 Attano ghS.tane itthirAp&dim k&rayeyya yft 
bitya m&l&dikam cittam i&takadim sayam kare 

35 Bhunjantamutthapentassa s&ladisu nisidato 
yuddhdnam pana bk&sam adaty& y&pi dukkatam 

36 Y&nsldim abbir&beyya kallako ratanattayam 
d.rabbha yade dayaDnapari8ayopalS,laiie 

37 K&y&dim yiyarity&na bhikkhunlnam na dassaye 
y^ce lokayataip phaUtam ganheyya ganhapeyya y^ 

38 Yatthakattbacipeld.ya bhunjato patta batthako 
y&tapdnakaydtam y& pan&me sodakam pi ca 

39 Unheyya patis&meyya atiunbeyya nodakam 
tbapeyya bbihniyam pattam ange Yk mancapitthe y& 

40 Midbante paribbandante pMe chatte thapeti \k 
calak&dim tbape pattam patte y& battba dboyane 

41 Pattena nibarantassa uccbittbam udakam pi ca 
akappiyam pi pattam yft paribbunjeyya dukkatam 

42 Yade jiy& 'ti kbipite na bbikkbati anS.daro 
parimandalak&dimbi sekbiye dukkatam siyS. 
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43 To bhand&g&re pasutto va bhandakam 
m&tiliia p&cittiyam assa gopayo 

44 Dav&ya hineha pi j&ti&dm& 
yadeyya dubbh&sitain uttamam pi so 

DUBBHASIPAKITrarAKAirCDDESl WITTHItI, 

ri. Suddhi. 

1 Upaj jhftceravattan ca gamik&gantukam pi ca 
sen&sanlUlivattaQ ca kS,tabbam piyasilin^ 

2 Hatthap&se tbito kinci gabitabbam dade. tidb& 
gabetukimo ganbeyya dvidh&yam sampatiggabo. 

3 SaDgb&tim uttar&sangam tatba antarav&sakam 
etam imam adhittbelmi tatbd paccuddbar&mlti 

4 Imam imUni et&ni etam pi civaran ti \k 
parikkMracoianiti tatb& paccuddbar&miti 

5 Ekam imam adbittb&mi pattain paccuddbar&miti 
evam paccuddbare 'dbittbe civar&di yatb&vidhi 

6 Sailcarittam vin^ ses& sacittagarukantimsl 
accbinnam parinatam bitv& nissaggiyam acittakam 

7 Padaso dbammam duve seyyam ittbiy& dbammadesan^ 
duve sen&san&ni pi sibbanam civarassa pi 

8 Pav&ritam sur&p^nam pancasannidbi&dikam 
joti ujj&lanan ceva kappabindum ansldikam 

9 Q^mappavesanan 'tete p&citttsu acittaksl 
pakinnakesu uddissa katbam bitvanuamaipsakam 

10 Ekattbaranap&vuranam ekamance tavattanam 
ekato bbunjanafi c^pi naccagit&di sattapi 

11 Ak&yabandbanan c&pi pattabattbeikavatakam 

acittakam idam sabbam sesamettasacittakam 

• • • 

12 Yitakkamanacittena sacittakam acittakam 
pauuattij&nane c&pi vadantacariy^ tatb& 

13 Pubbakaran&dikam katvft uposatbapavd.ranam 
navamd dipitam sabbam kgltabbam piyasiliii& 
sammujjant padipo ca udakam dsanena ca 
uposatbassa et&ni pubbakaranan ti vuccati. 
cbandap&risuddbi utukkbanam bbikkbuganana ca ov&do. 
uposatbassa et&ni pubbakaranan ti yuccati 
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uposatho y&yatik& ca bhikkli& 

karamapatta sabh&gapattiyo ca 

na vijjanti vajjaniyA ca puggaU 

tasmim na honti pattakallan ti vuccati. 

pubbakaranapubbakicdtni 8am§,dapetya desit&pattikassa sa- 
maggassa bhikkbusanghassa anumatiyd, p^timokkham uddi- 
situin Ir^dhanam karoma. 

pdrisuddbi adbittb&nam suttuddesavas^ tidhd. 

ganapuggalasangb& ca tain kareyyum yathS^kamam 

c&tuddaso pancadaso samaggi dinato tidb& 

dinapuggalakatabbd, k^rato tena veritel 

tayo tayo' ti katv&na dinapuggalabhedato 

tevSlcidvekav&citi nava vutlA pav&ranft 

kattikaDtimapakkhan)h& bemaiu pbaggunapunnamd, 

tassa antimapakkbamb& gimbaiu ^sS^lipunnameL 

va^sak&lam tato seyyam catuvisatuposatha 

c&tuddasa cba etesu pakkhA tatiyasattamft 

ileyya pannarasa ses& atth&rasa uposatba 

cbandaiu dammi. cbandam me bara. cbandam me £Lroce- 

• • « 

tlti cbandam d&tabbam. p^risuddbim dammi. p° me bara. 
p° me Arocehiti p&risuddhi d§.tabb&. pav&ranam dammi. p° 
xne bara. p° me Arocebi mamattb&ya pav&rebiti pavarana 
ddtabba. dpatti desakena. abam bbante sambabul& nan^- 
vattbuka &pattiyo dpajjim. tk tumbe m&le patidesemi. 
Tutte passasi fi-vuso tk ^pattiyo ti. patiganbantena vutte. 
&ma bbante pass&mi vatv& puna patiganbantena &yatim &vuso 
samvareyyasiti vutte s^dbu suttbum bbante samvarissamiti 
tikkbattum vatvA desetabbam. vematim arocentena. abam 
l^bante sambabulasu n§,nayattbukasu S^pattisu vematiko. 
yad& nibbematiko bbaviss&mi tad4 ta ftpattiyo patikariss3.miti 
tikkbattum vatvfi, arocetabbam aj ja me uposatbo pannaraso ca- 
tuddaso ti va adbittb&miti. tikkbattum vatva puggalena adbi- 
ttb&nauposatbo ksLtabbo. dvisu pana tberena parisuddbo abam 
&YUSO parisuddbo ti mam dbarebiti tikkbattum vattabbam. 

naYaken§,pi tatbeva vattabbam. abam bbante main dbS.- 
retbS-ti vacanam viseso. tisu pana sunantu me ^yasmanto 
aj juposatbo pannaraso yad&yasmant§,nam pattakallam mayam 
annamaunam parisuddbi uposatbam kareyy&mati nattim tba- 

9 
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petv& patip&tiyft vattanayena p&risuddhluposatlio kAtabbo. 
ajja me pav&ran& c&tuddasiti yi pannarasiti y& adhitth&miti 
tikkhattum vatv^ ekena pav&retabbo. dvisu pana therena 
aham &tu80 ^yasmantam pay&remi dittbena y& sutena vk 
parisank&ya y&. vadatu mam ftyasm^ anukampam upM&ya. 
passanto patikariss&mlti. tikkbattum Yatv& pay&retabbain. 
navaken&pi tattbeva yattabbam sante tivacanam yiseso. 
tisu yk cat&su y& pana sunantu me £Lyasmant& ajja pay&ran& 
pannarasi yad&yasmantlnam pattakallam mayam afinam 
aDJiain pav&reyy&m&ti. iiattim tbapety& tberena abam &yuao 
&yasmante pay&remi dittbena y& sutena y& parisank&ya ySl 
yadantu mam ^yasmantd anukampam up&d&ya. passanto 
patikariss&miti. tikkbattum yaty& pav&retabbam nayakebi 
pi tatbeya patip&tiy& pav&retabbam bbante tiyacanam yiseso. 
cat&bi adbikesu pana sun&tu me &yuso sangbo. ajja pay&- 
ran& pannarasi yadi sangbassa pattakallam sangbo pay&- 
reyy&ti nattim tbapety& yuddbatarena samgbam &yuso 
pay&remi dittbena y& sutena \k parisank&ya y&. yadatu 
mam sangbo an° up° pass^ pat° tik° y*^ p° attbatam bbante 
sangbassa katbinam dbammiko. katbinattb&ro. anumod^- 
miti tik° yaty& katbinam anumoditabbam eyam pi nissdya 
gabetabbo. ekamsam uttar&sangam karity& afijalikatyd, 
ukkutikam nisiditya y&yatatiyakam &cariyo me bbante boti. 
&yasmat& nissAya yaccb&miti gabetabbo. nissayam dentena 
pi lajjino yeya d&tabbam na bbikkbayebi alajjinam nissayo 
d&tabbo. yo dadeyya &patti dukkatassAti yuttam. desanA 
suddbi n&ma p&timokkbasamyarasilam tambi desan Aya suj jba- 
nato desan&suddbtti yuccati. samyarasuddbi n&ma indriya- 
samyarasilam tambi na pimeyam kariss&miti manasi 'dbittbA- 
yasuj jbanatx) samyarasuddbiti yuccati. parisettbisuddbi n&ma 
Ajiyaparisuddbisilam tambi pariyesanAya suddbatd, parisettbi- 
suddbiti yuccati. paccayekkbanAsuddbi n&ma paccayapari- 
bbogasannissitasilam tambi patisankbd, yoniso ciyaram pati- 
seyAmi AdinA nayena yuttapaccayekkbanena suj jbanato pacca- 
yekkban&suddbiti yuccati. 

JflBBANAPACCATO HOTIT. 
MtTLASIXKHl lOTTHITi. 
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LIST OF PALI MANUSCEIPTS 



IK THB 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 



BT 



T. W. Ehts Datids. 



In the following alphabetical list, which I should not have 
heen able to draw up had it not been for the specially kind 
assistance of the accomplished head of the Library, all the 
MSS. are on palm-leaves unless otherwise stated. Besides 
these P&li books the Library possesses a collection unrivalled 
in Europe, of the works on the history of Buddhism written 
in Sinhalese. 



Name. 




Character. 


No. of lea?e8. 


Library Hark. 


Abhidhanappadipika 




Sifih. 


192 


Add. MS. 923 


A bhidhammattha-san 


gaha^ 


Burm. 


107 


1257 


Atthanagala-vafi Ra 




Sinh. 


24 


925 


Ambaftha-sutta-atthakatha 


>» 


10 (paper) 


928 (?) 


Kammavaca 




Sq. P&U 


59 


1260 


>9 








292, 293 


„ (firagments) 






340, 341 


Khuddaka-patha 




Sinh. 


15 (paper) 


931 


Cariya-pitaka 




» 


44 „ 


935 


DipavanRa 




7> 


146 „ 


944 


if 




99 


31 


945 


>> 




» 


27 


946 


>> 




7> 


59 


1255 


Patimokkha 




Burm. 




1249 


Payoga-siddhi 




SiiOi. 


103 


1253 



^ Mr. Bradbhaw has a copy of the Yannantl on this work in his own library. 

10 
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Name. 


Character. 


No. of leayes. 


Library Mark. 


Fadariipa-siddhi 


Sinh. 


59 




1254 


Peyyala-kan^a (imperfect) 


Kamb. 


32 




1256 


Balavat&ra 


Sinh. 


41 




957 


,, with sanna 


>> 


151 




958 


Baddhayansa 


>> 


214 1 


[paper) 


951 


Bodhivansa * 

• 


»> 


62 




953 


Brakmajala Sutta(with Sanna) 


i; 


120 




955 


>> i> 




134 




956 


Bhesaj ja-man j usa 


Burm. 


144 




1252 


Mahavagga (?) 


Burm. 






225 


Maliavansa 


Sinh. 


172 




291 


>y 


Burm. 






296 


>> 


Sifih. 


241 




962 


ff 


>> 


181 




963 


J7 


>> 


183 




964 


Tik& 


» 


188 




965 


Hilinda Panha 


y» 


154 




1251 


Eatthapala Sutta (with Sanna) 


>> 


33 




978 


Basavahini 


>> 


10 1 


(paper) 


973 


Lalata-dhatu-yansa 


if 


197 




974 


Vibhanga 


>> 


59 




978 


Visuddhi-magga 


>» 


357 




980 


Sandhi-kappa 


>> 


154 


(paper) 


983 


Salayatanavagga (sanyutta) 


Burm. 


200 




986 


Satipatthana Sutta 


Sinh. 


17 




988 


Sigalovada Sutta 


>> 


11 


(paper) 


984 


Sumangala-pasadana 


Burm. 


?» 




294 


Sumangala-yilasini 


Sinh. 


250 




987 


Sutta Nipata 


99 


39 




989 



1 Tbe library also possesses a Sinhalese Sauna on this work written on 178 
palm-leaves. 
> This MS. contains text and Burmese Nissaya combined. 
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LIST OF PALI MANUSCEIPTS 



IN THE 



COPENHAGEN EOYAL LIBRARY. 



[I HAVE compiled the following list from Westergaard's 
Catalogue, and included, from information kindly supplied 
by Professor Fausboll, the additions made to this depart- 
ment of the library since the publication of that catalogue. 
— Rh. D.] 

I. PiTAKA Texts and Commentaries. 



Title. No. 


of leaves. 


Character. 


Parivara 


138 


ftifih. 


Kammavaca, cap. 1 and 4 


14 


Square 


Kankha Vitarani 

• 


128 


Sinh. 


Khudda Sikkha, with Burm. Sanna 


139 


Burm. 


Digha-Nikaya 


272 


Sinh. 


Sumangala Vilasinl 




Do. 


Maba-samaya Sutta Yannana 


32 


Kamb. 


Majjhima ,, 


277 


Sinh. 


Papanca Sudant 


389 


Do. 


Linattha Pakasana 


366 


Burm. 


(Tika on last in three s^a- 


112 


Do. 


rate MSS.) 


165 


Do. 


Sati-patthana Sutta 


102 1 


Sinh. 


Yammika Sutta 


17 • 


Do. 


Sanyutta Nikaya 


346 


Do. 


Anguttara Nikaya 


502 


Do. 



^ Leaves 41-102 are Smhalese Sanna. 
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Title. No, 


. of leayes. 


Character. 


Manoratha Piiran) 

• 


paper 


Sifih. 


Kaya-nipata (fragment) 


28 


Burm. 


Dbammapada 


28 


Sifih. 


y, Yannana 


298 


Do. 


,, with JSmh. Sanna 


92 


Do. 


Sutta-nipfita 
Paramattha Jotika 


26 1 
157) 


Do. 


Do. 


Maha-mangala Sutta ) 
Smh. Sanna on ditto 


3 
98. 


Do. 


Do. 


SattAAi^ryodgamana Si^tra 


68 


Do. 


(P&li followed by Sin. Sanna) 


Tiroka44a Sutta 


3 




(Pali text and com. followed by 






Sinh. Sanna) 






Dbamma-cakkappavattana Sutta 






(with com.) 


14 


Do. 


Paramattha Dtpanl 


219 


Do. 


J&taka Commentary 


806 


Do. 


Dhamma-Sangani, Attha-salini 


243 


Do. 


Yibhanga 


89 \ 




Sammoha Vinodanl 


175 [ 


Do. 


Com. on Pa^hana . 


63 ) 




II. 'ExTRL-CAKOJSnCAL WoBKS. 




Sara Safigaha 


126 


Sinh. 


P&li Muttaka Vinaya 


215 


Do. 


Upasaka Jan&lank^ 


95 


Do. 


Milinda Panha 


183 


Do, 


7> n 


117 


Do. 


Jinalankara Yani^ana 


210 


Do. 


Easav&hini 


81 


Do. 


MahavanRa 


129 


Do. 


Baiavatara 


33 


Do. 


„ with Sanna ^ 


91 


Do. 


» » 


105 


Do. 


» » 


82 


Do. 



This and the two following Sannas are three distinct works. 
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Title. 


No. of leaves. 


Character, 


Kaccayana Sara 


( 20 


Sinh. 


„ „ Tojan& 


Do. 


Moggalana Vyakarana 


89 


Do. 


Eupa Maia 


11 


Do. 


>> 


11 


Do. 


AbhidhAna Padlpika 


50 


Do. 


tt f, with Sanna 


139 


Do. 


Akkhyata Pada, with Sanna 


35 


Do. 


Dhatu Manjusa 


6 


Do. 


Dhatu Patha \ 
Dhatu Manjiisa ) 


1 20 




Do. 



[Professor FausboU has also favoured us with the follow- 
ing list of the P&li MSS. in the University Library at 
Copenhagen.] 

1. Maha Samaya Sutta (Pali with Burmese Sanna). 

2. Nemi J&taka. 

3. Temiya Jataka. 

4. Maha Janaka Jataka. 

5. Suvanpa Sama Jataka. 

6. Kaccayana's Grammar (sandhikappa). All the above in one 

volume, together with two Jatakas in Burmese. 

7. The Mahavagga of the Vinaya in Sinhalese character. 

8. Mahavansa Tika, also in Sinhalese characters. 
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PALI MSS. AT STOCKHOLM. 



[Dr. E. W. Dahlgren, the Secretary of the Swedish Society 
of Anthropology and Geography at Stockholm, has been 
kind enough to send me, in English, the following list of 
the Pftli and Sinhalese MSS. now at Stockholm, and collected 
in Ceylon by Baron Nordenskiold. It is compiled from 
a description of them contributed to the Journal of the 
Society by Professor FausboU.] 

1. BrahmajAla-Sutta, on 134 palm-leaves, paged ka-jhA, 
with 7 lines on each side. The MS. contains the first Sutta 
of the Dlgha-Nikdya, P&li followed by a Sinhalese Sanna. 

2. Brahmaj Ala- Sutta, on 164 palm-leaves, pag. ka-ti, 
with 6-7 lines on each side. The same work as No. 1. Pali 
followed by a Sinhalese interpretation. 

3. MahAsatipatthAna-Sutta, on 106 palm-leaves, pag. 
ka-chlrl, with 7-10 lines on each side. This MS. contains the 
21st Sutta of the Digha-Nikdya. P&li followed by a Sinha- 
lese interpretation. 

4. MahAdhammasamAdAna-Sutta, on 25 palm-leaves, pag. 
ka-khlri, with 6-10 lines on each side. The MS. contains the 
6th Sutta of the 5th part of the Majjhima-Nikdya, Pali, 
followed by a Sinhalese interpretation. 

6. RasavAhini, on 206 palm-leaves, pag. ka-dau, with 8-9 
lines on each side. 

6. AbhidhAnappadipikA, on 146 palm-leaves, pag. ka-na, 
with 8-10 lines on each side. P&li, with Sinhalese interpre- 
tation. 

7. SubhasOtrArthavyAkkhyAnayayi, on 65 palm-leaves, 
pag. ka-ghri, with 5 lines on each side. This MS. contains a 
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Sinhalese translation of the Subha-Suita, in the Dtgha 
Nikdya. 

8. Muwa-Jataka, on 74 palm-leaves, pag. ka-nirt. Ela 
verse. 

9. Pada-rOpa-siddhi, on 212 palm-leaves, pag. ka-dh!, 
with 8-9 lines on each side. A Sinhalese translation of the 
well-known P41i grammar.^ 

10. Chapters 7-11 of the PujAvaliya, a Sinhalese prose 
work, giving an account of gifts made to the Buddhist order. 
The MS. consists of 96 palm-leaves, pag. ka-cah, with 
6 lines on each side. 

11. Single pages of divers Sinhalese manuscripts. 



^ The sixth chapter of this work has just been published as a Doctor Dissert 
taiion by Albert Gninwedel, of Miiuchen. 
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4. SUBSCRIBEBS IN CEYLON. 

{Per List sent in by E. B. Ganaratnai Esq., Atapattu Mudali&r, 

of GaUe).' 

(«) SubBcriben of Fire Guineas. 

1 Ganachabya Wimala Saea Tissa Sthawiba, of the Amhagaha- 

pitiya Wihdra Wcditwraj Qalle, 

2 Nanda Kama Tissa, of Suvisuddhd Udma, Negomho, 

3 GuNARATANA Sthawira, of Sudartanu Rdma^ Mdiampe^ Chilaw, 

4 SuMANAJon Sthawi&a, of Jayawardanardmaf Oalle. 

(b) Subscribers of One Guinea. 

5 WiBLioAMA Dhakmapala Sthawira, Wi'aydttandaWthdra, Galle. 

6 Saddhapala Sthawira, Stidammdrdma, Kadwrupe^ Oalle, 

7 Pannanaitda Sthawiba, TthMmikdrdmay CHntofa, Galle. 

8 Palita Sthawola, Furdna Piriwena, Piyadigama, Oalle. 

9 Sei Saddhanaitda, of Sri Oane wihdra, Ratgama, Oalle. 

1 Katu-kubunde Dewa-bakkhita ^TRAynBX^Dipaduttama Wihdra, 

Galle. 

1 1 Kalupe SABANAin)A Sthawiba, Dadalla Wihdra, GaUe. 

12 Edmund E. Gooneratne, Atapattu Mudaligdr, Oalle. 

13 Panna-sekhaba Sthawiba, Kodagoda. 

14 H. A. WiBASiNHA, Muhandiram, Sanibantofa. 

15 PiYABATANA ussa Sihawiba, Chief of Saila-bimldrdma, Dodan- 

dutaa. 

16 Dhammabama Sthawiba, of Jayawardana Wihdra, Pifiwella. 

17 Sabalaneaba Sthawiba, of Sailabimbdrdma, Dodanduwa. 

18 Dewvndaba Piyabaiaita Sthawiba, of Sailabimbdrdma, Dod- 

anduwa. 

19 SuMANASABA Sthawiba, of Sailabimbdrdma, Dodanduwa. 

20 Tangalle Pa nananda, of Sailabimbdrdma, Dodanduwa. 

21 Hiekaduwe Sumangala, Principal of Widyddaya College, and 

Mahdndyaka of Adam^e Peak. 

22 KuMABAWADA KiKOBis DE SiLVA, of B'dssa, near Galle. 

23 EoGGALA SiBi Sangha Tissa Sthawiba, Paramdnanda Wihdra, 

Galle, 

24 T. £. Panaboeee, Pafemahatmayd, Dumbara, Kandy. 



^ In the case of Theras it will, of course, be understood that the Theras them- 
selves do not subscribe^ but laymen for them. 
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25 BuLATGAMA Dhammalankaba Sei Sumana Tissa, Chief Thera 

of Paramdnanda Wihdra, Galle, 

26 CfrLA SuMANA Sthawira, SeluUdrdrama Ratgama, 

27 Wajjira Sara Sthawira, Qanegodcella Wihdra, Ebsgoda. 

28 Dhamma Tilaka Sthawira, Sirtwaddandrdma, Mddampa. 

29 Ambagahawatte IndasabhawaraNIxasaki Sthawira, Dhamma 

Gupta Firiwena, Payyogala. 

30 SuMANA TissA Sthawira, Sunanddrdma, Hirimhure, Galle, 

31 Sangha Kakkhita Sthawira, Walukdrdma, JDadalla, Galle, 

32 Louis Corneille Wijesinha, Mudaliydr, MdtaU. 

33 Manana hewa Aris, of Batdpola. 

34 Saddhananda Sthawira of Kumaramahdwihdra, Dadalla. 

35 Medhanaitda Sthawira, Siriniwisdrdma, Kahawe. 

36 Attadassi Sthawira, Suwisuddhdrdma, Mddampe, Balapiti. 

37 WiMALA-RATANA Sthawira, Subhaddrdmd, Balapiti, 

38 SuMANA TissA Sthawira, Qangdrdma^ Mddampe, Balapiii, 

39 Louis D£ ZoYSA, Mahd Mudaliydr , Ko%goda, 

40 SuGATA Sasana Dhaja Winayacarya DhammIlankaba Stha- 

WTRA, of Mahd Kappina Madalinddrdma, 

41 CfrLA-PADUMA Sthawira, of Bhigawdlukarama^ Bikwella. 

42 Guxapala Sthawira, of Tapodhanarama. 

43 ISuxANDARAMA TissA Sthawira, of Ahhiuawdrama^ Wbslipata, 

Galle. 

44 Pemananda Sthawira, of Purwd/rama, Ka^aluwa, Galle. 

45 Nanindasabha Sirisaddhamaccariya, of Sudhammarama, JEld- 

eniya, 

46 Minuanpitiyege Mathes Peris, of Egoda-uyana, Panadtira. 

47 Katritantduhewage Kovis Peris, of J^gotfa-uyana, Panadura. 

48 SiwAKA Sthawira, of Jayasekararama, Maraddna, Colombo, 

49 Ariyawansa Bhikkhu, of Wieittrananda Wihdra, Galle, 

50 Wajira Sara Sthawira, of Mahakappina-mudalindaram^, 

Woelitara. 

51 Ariyaratah^a Sthawira, of Suhadrarama, Bahpitiya. . 

52 TJdaxada Dhammakkhanda Sthawira, of Bodhirdjdrama, 

Bdgahapifiya. 

53 SiRi SuMEDHA Sthawira, of Pushparama, Malawenna, 

54 SiRi SuNAH^DA Sthawira, of Seluttararama, Randomhe, 

55 Sri !N"rwl8A Sthawira, of the Ranwalle Wihdra, Kafaluwa, 

56 BuDDHAsiRi TissA Sthawira, ofAmhagahapifye Wihdra^ Wcelitara. 

57 Sanghananda Sthawira, of Sudarmd Rdma, GaUe, 

58 Malaoama DHAMMAi9^Ain)A Sthawira, of Subadrdrdma, Katalua. 
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69 Saddhananda Sthawiea, of A^okd Rdma Kalutara. 

60 Col. Henry Steel Olcott, PresdL Theosophical Society^ Madras. 

61 Andris de Silya G-unawardaka, Vidhana Aracci, Amhalamgoda, 

62 AsABHA TI8SA Sthawira, of Amho^ahapitiye Wihdra, Welitota, 

63 SuGATAPALA Sthawira, of Waskaduwa, 

64 Dhamma rataeta Sthawira, of Amhagahapitiye Wihdra, Welitota, 

65 Sarana TI88A Sthawira, of Amhagahapitiye Wihdra^ Welitota, 

66 Samiddhankara Sthawira, of Amhagahapitiye Wihdra, Welitota. 

67 SiLANANDA Sthawira, of KalyatM Wihdra, Kaluwamodara. 

68 ^jjQh,TkTis&k^TB.hyn:Bik, of Amhagahapitiye Wihdra, Welitota. 

69 Dhamma Siri Sthawira, of Sumittdrdma Kalutota. 

70 DoMPE Bijddharakxhita Sthawira, High Priest of Kelani. 

71 PaiJnamoli Sthawira, of Amhagahapitiye Wihdra, Welitota, 

72 Sorata Sthawira, of Amhagahapitiye Wihdra, Welitara. 

73 Medhawt TI88A Sthawira, of Kshetrasanne Wihdra, Welitara. 

74 DiPAWisARADA TI8SA Sthawira, of Dokunetcatte Wihdra, 

Kalutara. 
76 SiLASUMANA TI88A Sthawtra, of Sudarsatid rrima, Biwegoda. 

76 SmisuMANA TI88A Sthawira, of Oaugdrama, Moragalla, 

77 GuNARATANA Sthawira, of Viwekdrdma, Moragalla, 

78 JiNARATANA Sthawira, of Raudomhe, 

79 "WiMALADHiRA Sthawira, of Oolkande Wihdra, Kosgoda, 

80 SuMAWATissA Sthawira, of Amhagahapitiye Wihdra, Welitara. 

81 DEWANAimA Sthawira, of Suhadrdrdma, Amhalamgoda, 

82 S. P. DA SiLVA, Muhandiram, Md ara. 

83 J. Wettha Sinha, Slave Island, Colomho. 

84 M. D. A. WiJATASiNHA, MuDALiAR, of Palapifimodara, 

85 Aron de Abrew "Wijatasikha, of Kadarana, Negomho, 

86 Siri Sum an a UnnIns^, of Kalannilla, Kalutara. 

87 SuBH^Ti UnnansI:, of Waskaduwa. 



